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INTRODUCTION 


By Addison E. Sheldon 


Senator Charles H. Van Wyck, from the date of 
his arrival in Nebraska, was an active force in our new 
commonwealth. He brought with him these important 
elements,—a strong, original personality, college and 
law education, contact with the intense political life 
of New York State, experience on the floors of Con- 
gress ,prominent service and rank in the Union Army, 
sufficient private fortune, a restless ambition for polit- 
ical leadership and combat. These made a sure place 
for him at the front within five years of his settlement 
on an Otoe county farm. 


Mr. Van Wyck was the most hated man in Ne- 
braska politics—at least until the arrival of George 
W. Norris. He was at the same time one of the most 
ardently loved and admired. He was the first out- 
standing Nebraska leader of the revolt in the Repub- 
lican party which became the farmers’ revolution of 
1890 and, later, the Roosevelt progressive program. 
He was, in fact, the first Nebraska representative in 
Senate or House of national prominence. 


Hitherto there has been in print no adequate life 
of Senator Van Wyck, no fair estimate of his character, 
his ability, his service, his contributions to Nebraska 
and national history. The story of these pages is 
likely to be the permanent record and estimate of the 
most aggressive and picturesque figure in the early 
period of our statehood. The services of Dr. J. L. 
Sellers and Miss Marie U. Harmer in rescuing the 
record of such a character from the twilight of inac- 
curate and inadequate knowledge deserve very high 
praise. The real Van Wyck appears for the first time 
in these pages. 


It was the fortune of the editor to know Senator 
Van Wyck through personal contact, but never to know 
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him fully. Two of his speeches stand out in my 
memory,—the one at Norfolk July 4, 1885, and the 
other at Kearney in August, 1892, the night before 
his nomination as Populist candidate for governor. One 
all day ride together in 1886, as railroad seatmates 
up the Elkhorn Valley, completes the close-up picture. 
His speech at Kearney was a disappointment to me and 
to others in the nominating convention. Too much of 
it was given to conservative promises,—the Indepen- 
dent party was not going to make radical changes, it 
desired to make things “a little better,” etc. What 
Nebraska voters longed to hear was the bold, strong, 
confident declaration. But Senator Van Wyck was no 
longer at his best. Mrs. Van Wyck, who sat just 
behind him, rose and touched his elbow as a sign he 
was talking too long and he shortly ceased speaking. 


Reading the record, with all it contains of hostile 
criticism, after all these years Van Wyck has been 
absent from us in Nebraska, gives him higher evalu- 
ation with me than ever before. Senator Van Wyck 
rendered great services in voicing the economic inter- 
ests of the west. He helped break partisan tyranny. 
He dared defy the political machine. He liberalized 
the minds of men. 


February 10, 1931. 
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CHARLES HENRY VAN WYCK 
Soldier—Statesman of New York and Nebraska 


Chapter I 


Ancestry, Youth and Political Beginnings. 


Charles Henry Van Wyck represents the seventh 
generation of Van Wycks in America. The American 
founder of the family was Cornelius Barentse (or 
Barense) who migrated to this country in 1650 and 
settled at Flatbush, Long Island.!. The Van Wycks 
belonged to the aristocracy of the Netherlands and the 
family there retains the same coat of arms that was 
brought over by Cornelius Barentse. This famous 
founder of the family in America took up land, and 
there are many records of acquisitions and transfers 
in his name. He was married in 1660 to Anna Pol- 
hemus, daughter of the Dutch Reformed clergyman.? 
The family increased and prospered. As settlement 
increased the descendants spread into the hinterland, 
most of them remaining in and about New York, but 
in the seventh generation Charles found an outlet for 
the pioneering spirit of his family in his migration to 
Nebraska. 


From Flatbush, Cornelius of the third generation 
moved to Fishkill in Dutchess County where he pur- 
chased originally 950 acres of land.* His son, Major 
Richard, obtained a large tract of uncleared land at 
Hopewell in the same county. Major Richard rapidly 
improved his fortune and seems to have bequeathed a 


1 Biographical Record Dutchess Co., N. Y. (Chicago, 1897) p. 
318. Also Anne Van Wyck, Descendant of Cornelius Barentse 
and Anna Polhemus, (New York, 1912). 

2 Biographical Record Dutches Co., 318. 

3 Anne Van Wyck, 44-52. 
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goodly inheritance to his off-springs. This same 
Richard was a magistrate, revolutionary officer and 
an active promoter of independence.‘ His son, Capt. 
Cornelius R., and grandfather of Charles Henry, was 
a youthful and active patriot. 


Dr. Theodore C. Van Wyck was a practicing doctor 
at Bloomingburgh, Sullivan County, New York. The 
date at which he took residence there is not establish- 
ed. However he is listed among the thirty-eight tax- 
payers of Bloomingburgh whose property was assessed 
at more than $1,000 in 1812.5 At that date he was 
only twenty-five years of age and it is probable had 
recently taken up property in Mamaking township. 


The Doctor was a very interesting figure. He must 
have had a college, or at least a classical, training for 
he was fond of classical allusions. He saw a term of 
service with the navy. He was married, probably 
about 1820, to Elizabeth Mason. The records have 
preserved no adequate description of this woman who 
must have played the primary role in molding the 
character of Charles H. Van Wyck. We do know that 
Mrs. Van Wyck was a woman of strong character and 
exacting habits. The contractor who built the house 
found that no less than three fittings of a window were 
necessary to satisfy Mrs. Van Wyck.* The only Ma- 
sons mentioned for Dutchess or Sullivan county of this 
period are two clergymen who bear the name. _ Inas- 
much as the elder son, George P., entered the clergy it 
is not unthinkable that blood of clergymen ran in their 
veins. 


Although the description of the mother must be left 
to conjecture the picture of the father is drawn in no 
uncertain lines. He was undoubtedly the most orig- 
inal man of his community, exhibiting none of the at- 
tributed traits of the Dutch. He was a gentleman of 
a liberal education, upright, courteous, refined, hon- 
orable, chivalrous and dignified. Many anecdotes are 


Ibid. 74-75. 
J. E. Quinlan, History of Sullivan Co., N. Y. (New York) 
p. 414. 

6 Mrs. Emma D. Finne to J. L. Sellers, Jan. 2, 1931. Mss. 
Nebr. St. Hist. Society. 


oo 
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related of him. The doctor was regular in church 
attendance, but never expressive relative to religious 
experience. In the loosening temperature of a spirited 
revival the dominie dared call on the doctor to pray. 
After a tense silence he repeated the request. The 
doctor responded, “Damn it, sir, I pay you to pray! 
Damn it, I pay you to pray, sir!” From this one can 
easily imagine in later years, where the General had 
learned his army adjectives. Another story is related 
of how an inopportune wind blew away the doctor’s 
splendid hay cocks. On being consoled by a neighbor 
the doctor remarked “Let it all go to Hell, sir! Let it 
all go to Hell!’ 


That the father was versatile and had a ready 
wit is also shown by a story that is still current among 
his son’s acquaintances. In his numerous trips about 
the country to answer professional calls the doctor had 
certain homes that were especially favored as points 
of call to enjoy refreshments. At one such call his 
hostess had treated him to a piece of freshly baked 
pie. The doctor had praised its quality with bold 
adjectives. At the next call he was again treated to 
a piece of pie which was consumed in silence. His 
familiar hostess taunted him that he had praised an 
inferior pie on the previous visit, but was silent while 
consuming a really excellent bake. The doctor replied 
that the other pie needed bragging on, but “this piece 
of pie is so good that it needs no bragging’. Even 
the extracted compliment revealed a frankness and 
an adaptability which would win.* 


The doctor probably took a very kindly interest 
in his two sons. Little Charles at least had the good 
fortune to escape unhurt from a run-a-way while being 
taken on a ride by his father. Both the boys received 
college training and there seems to be nothing re- 
pressed in their natures. 


The Van Wyck parents both showed strong traits 
of charactc~. The story is current of a family episode 
in which the independence of both is clearly evident. 


7 Quinlan, 416-418. 
8 E. V. R. Gardner to J. L. Sellers, Jan. 1, 1931. Mass. Nebr. 
St. Hist. Society 
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The family were planning a visit to relatives in Dutch- 
ess County which was some thirty miles distant. The 
Doctor drove up all set for the journey, but Mrs. Van 
Wyck reminded him of tasks yet incomplete. The 
Doctor curtly observed, “I perceive the madame is not 
ready,” and drove off. Mrs. Van Wyck ordered a 
carriage from the livery stable and was soon on her 
way in her independent conveyance. Such a home 
could hardly be dull. Life was full with decision and 
action.® 


Charles was born May 10, 1824, at Poughkeepsie, 
New York. However, his childhood was spent at 
Bloomingburgh in Sullivan county."° We have no ac- 
count of his education. There was a regular school 
at Bloomingburgh after 1792 and it is very probable 
that he attended this school. The family may well 
have supplied additional home training, for we know 
that Charles ranked the head of his class at Rutgers 
College when he graduated in 1843. He was granted 
the Master’s degree 1846. There is little doubt that 
he mastered the regular classical course. His speeches 
in later years reflect this influence in the wealth of 
classical allusion which they contain." 


Despite the college record, our only account for 
this pericd, it is difficult to think of Charles as the 
scholar. He had the keenness and rapidity of intellect 
to lead in academic studies, but he was too full of 
action to settle down to the mastery of books. After 
following something of his later career it will be clear 
that he chose the life of action. However that would 
not preclude his devotion to study at this period. Dur- 
ing the four years succeeding his graduation from 
college he pursued a course in law and was admitted 
to the bar 1847. He opened a law office in Sullivan 
county at this time, and thus entered upon his profes- 
sional career at the early age of 23 years. We have 
no account of his law practice. One can well con- 
jecture his success, for at the end of three years he 


9 Mrs. Emma D. Finne to J. L. Sellers, Jan. 11, 1931. Mss. 
Nebr. St. Hist. Soc. 

10 Anne Van Wyck, 160. 

11 The Tergum (Rutgers College paper) Nov. 6, 1895. 
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was nominated and elected district attorney of Sulli- 
van County. To this position he was twice re-elected, 
serving 1850-56.!2 


Van Wyck’s activity and leadership in his home 
community is not left to conjecture. At that time 
the chief social activity tended to center in the church 
organizations. His family were members and leaders 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. His brother, George 
Peter Van Wyck, became a clergyman of the Reformed 
faith. Charles was superintendent of the Sunday 
School. There were rival organizations. On one oc- 
casion the rival church had held a Sunday School picnic 
to which it had invited all the near congregations 
except the Reformed church. It was extensively re- 
ported in the Middletown papers. The Reformers 
were slighted and Charles Van Wyck initiated a gen- 
eral Sunday School rally to which all the churches 
were invited. It so far surpassed in attendance, 
publicity and expressions of pleasure its rival prede- 
cessor that Van Wyck stood out as the great promoter 
and manager of a big social event." It is evident that 
he was socially minded to a high degree. 


Even at this early age he distributed candy to the 
children of the village at Christmas.‘ Anyone who 
entered into the activities of his community so freely 
and successfully would almost unavoidably attain a 
popularity which was easy to capitalize in politics. 
At this time Mrs. Emma D. Kinne, whose grandfather 
had helped to build the Dr. Van Wyck house, says, 
“Charlie was loved by everyone.’ 


His amiable disposition, intellectual training and at- 
tainments, sparkling vitality and tireless energy won 
an early recognition from his community and forecast 
a public career of distinction. Regardless of party 
affiliation he had superior qualities which were able 


13 E. V. R Gardner to J. L. Sellers, jan. 1, 1931. Mss. Nebr. 
St. Hist. Soc. 

14 Idem. 

15 Letter to J. L. Sellers, Jan. 2 
Hist. Soc. 

12. Ibid, also Omaha Bee, Oct. 25, 1895. 


1931. Mss. Nebr. St. 
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to win against odds in the political contests of the 
future. 


When elected District Attorney, Van Wyck be- 
longed to the Democratic Party. The Anti-Renters 
had control and usually voted with the Whigs and 
carried Sullivan County. In his home township of 
Mamaking Van Wyck received many Whig votes, thus 
securing his election. 


During his first term as district attorney a notor- 
ious murder occurred in Sullivan County. Van Wyck 
conducted the prosecution for the state and secured a 
conviction. This no doubt added to his popularity. 
His first term being very satisfactory, he was re-elected, 
the Anti-Renters voting for him. The result of the 
election was a majority for Van Wyck in every town- 
ship in the county. The life at Monticello probably 
proved interesting to the young attorney. There was 
a Debating Club which met weekly and discussed the 
questions of the day.'* It is easy to picture young 
Van Wyck getting his training for the bar, the stump, 
and the legislative assemblies before this society. The 
topics of the day were always his theme. The Democ- 
racy of New York had been split for a decade and Van 
Wyck espoused the liberal or Barnburners wing. 


When, as Van Wyck later put it, the Democratic 
convention in 1856 indorsed the policy of Franklin 
Pierce in the destruction of the Missouri Compromise 
line and in his Kansas forays, thereby putting itself in 
the hands of the slave power, Van Wyck severed con- 
nection with the Democratic party. He believed that 
the spirit of Democracy was driven out of the party, 
and in justifying his course, he voiced his sentiments 
in the following words: “With many Democrats 
throughout the Union, I could no longer worship the 
divinity when the spirit had fled.” Van Wyck’s atti- 
tude was that those, who believed in Democracy be- 
cause of the principles upon which it was founded, 


16 Quinlan, 418. 
17 Omaha Bee, Oct. 25, 1895. 
18 Whig Press, (Middletown, N. Y.) May 14, 1852. 
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could no longer be a part of an organization that had 
departed from its original principles.” 


Van Wyck was among the organizers of the Re- 
publican party in New York and was active in its 
local and state conventions.*” He held that the prin- 
ciples of this party were the same as those of the Dem- 
ocratic party and all other parties down to 1847. In 
professing the faith of the Republican party he de- 
manded that he should be recognized as adhering to 
the policy of the Democratic fathers.2! “Van Wyck 
was an enthusiastic worker in the Fremont campaign, 
speaking in nearly every school district in Orange and 
Sullivan Counties.””’ As an example of his activity in 
this campaign we find that during the week of Oct. 
21-26 he spoke at Pine Bush, Warwick, Port Jervis, 


Centerville and New Milford.*?. The District Repub- 
lican convention was held at Middletown in Orange 
county. Van Wyck was a delegate from Sullivan. 


After the nomination of Mr. Murray of Orange for 
candidate in 1856 Mr. Ludington of Sullivan moved 
that “‘the next representative from this congressional 
district be taken from Sullivan.” This was carried and 
the district was thus pledged to choose a Sullivan 
county man in 1858.8 


The decision was an important victory for Sulli- 
van, which was much the smaller of the two counties 
forming the district. The way was thus opened for 
the nomination of Van Wyck in the next campaign. 
It was a piece of splendid political fore-sight and is 
indicative of the political acumen necessary to success. 


19 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong. 1 Sess. 1027. 

20 Omaha Bee, Oct. 25, 1895. 

21 Globe, 36 Cong. 1 Sess. 1028. 

22 Whig Press, Oct. 22, 1856; Tri- State Union, Port Jervis, N. Y., 
Oct. 30, 1856. 

23 Whig Press, Oct. 22, 1856. 
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CHARLES H. VAN WYCK 


Chapter II 


Election to Congress 


The campaign of 1858 represents a transitional 
period in party alignments. In the East the American 
party lingered in the public esteem. Many parties 
were unwilling to abandon this organization. In Van 
Wyck’s own congressional district the Republicans at- 
tempted to initiate a coalition of the American and 
Republican forces. The Americans spurned the over- 
ture and ran their own candidate for Congress.! 


The Republicans held their district convention the 
second week of October, and scarcely a month re- 
mained before the election. Van Wyck was nomin- 
ated as their candidate. His Democratic rival was a 
Mr. Niven of an influential rival family of his own 
neighborhood.2, Van Wyck made a vigorous campaign 
and soon had his opponents frantic with fear of his 
success. The Democratic press wrote, “That arch 
demagogue, Chas. H. Van Wyck, is traveling through 
the district sowing money and falsehood with equal 
profusion. His drive is to sow distrust and dissention 
in the Democratic ranks. . . . He will find hundreds of 
Republicans disgusted with his demagogic ~ ts... . 
They already distrust him as a recent renegade from 
Democracy and one who may renegade again.’”* 


It is this campaign in which he initiated his unique 
campaigning transportation. Orange and Sullivan 


1 Tri-State Union, Port Jervis, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1858. 

2 E. V. R. Gardner to J. L. Sellers Jan. 1, 1931. Mss. Nebr. 
St. Hist. Soc. 

3 Tri-State Union, Oct. 28, 1858. 
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counties were rugged and inaccessible with few good 
roads. “Charlie Van Wyck secured a canopy top 
spring carryall wagon and a pair of horses, put a mat- 
tress and featherbed in the back behind the driver’s 
seat, pulled down the side and end curtains tight and 
started out to cover the counties. . . . He canvassed 
Sullivan county thoroughly, his driver driving by day 
while Charlie slept or meditated on his bed in the 
back of the wagon. They went over all sorts of roads 
and trails to every settlement and tannery village in 
the county and he came out of Sullivan county with a 
huge majority.’ 


The result of the campaign was a remarkable 
victory for Van Wyck. He carried his own Sullivan 
county by a majority of 850 votes whereas E. D. Mor- 
gan who carried the state as Republican candidate for 
Governor lost in Sullivan county by almost 600 votes.® 


Thus Van Wyck’s personal efforts and popularity 
had netted a gain of more than 1400 votes over his 
Republican colleagues in his own county. It seems a 
reasonable inference that at this stage in his career 
he was a campaigner of most magnetic and compelling 
power. The finer qualities of his character were dom- 
inant in his countenance and were in no measure mixed 
with effects of battles and disappointments which tend 
to weaken these most inviting and compelling qualities. 
Our great orators tend to make their most winning 
appeals at an early age. This first plurality of more 
than 1,100 votes in Sullivan and Orange counties was 
the largest he ever attained in his own district. Yet 
in his later contests when the third party was elim)r*t- 
ed he obtained a larger number of votes. 


As a youthful congressman of thirty-four years 
one could hardly expect him to assume a post of lead- 
ership in the House. And yet even in his first congress 
he was recognized as a vigorous exponent of northern 


views. 


4. E. V. R. Gardner Jan. 1, 1931, Mss. Nebr. St. Hist. Soc. 
5. These are the final figures as printed in the Tri-State Union 
(Democratic) Nov. 18, 1858. 
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In the Thirty-sixth Congress, 1859-1861, no other 
member opposed slavery more boldly, skillfully, and 
eloquently than C. H. Van Wyck. 


What could be more irritating to the Southern lead- 
ers than his comment upon the proposal to present the 
House of Representatives for preservation one of John 
Brown’s pikes as a memorial of Northern infamy? “Let 
me urge him” said Van Wyck to this Southern cham- 
pion, “‘to extend the cabinet cf curiosities and add one 
of the chains and branding irons of his coffle gang, 
tied by the lash by which the backs of women and 
children are scourged, and then, to watch them, a sleek 
well-fed blood-hound with quick scent, trained to sniff 
in the air the track of the fleeing fugitive. Let him 
present these as symbols, the one of Brown’s folly, 
and the others of his own high type of civilization.’ 


This was a time when slavery was making its last 
stand for equality in politics.’ Van Wyck voiced his 
opposition tu the institution in a lengthy speech before 
the House of Representatives, March 7, 1860. Van 
Wyck believed slavery to be a violation of the instincts 
of humanity, that it degraded the African and para- 
lyzed the energies of the Anglo-Saxon, it prevented 
the full development of the resources of the country 
and gave people little material prosperity and happi- 
ness.’ He classified the system of slavery as a despot- 
ism in that it inflicted cruelties on the bodies of the 
slave, forced free men of the North to hunt down run- 
away slaves and left to bloodhounds and dogs in the 
South the work which gentlemen would not stoop to 
perform. By refusing to allow agents to sell certain 
books in the South, slavery became a despotism to the 
people of that region who could read, it hindered the 
free development of good manners and morals and 
blunted the development of the finer qualities of chil- 
dren reared in its atmosphere. The social aristocracy 
created by the slave system oppressed and debased the 


Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess. pt. 2, 1027. 

Thos. W. Tipton, Forty Years of Nebraska at Home and in 
Congress, Publication Nebraska State Historical Society (Lin- 
coln 1902) IV, 314. 

8 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1027. 


1D 
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Poor Whites. Men of the North were denied the privi- 
lege of taking their principles, in the form of thought 
and speech, into the South, yet the South claimed the 
right to carry its slaves into common territory. The 
fact that white men were condemned without trial, 
and barbarous punishment was inflicted without judi- 
cial judgment and sentence was evidence that slavery 
was the ruling power. When the slave trader landed his 
cargo of slaves from Africa, the juries of the South 
refused to punish the pirate. Because of the despotic 
character of slavery, a whole community of Bereans 
were exiled from Kentucky because they entertained 
opinions of Washington and Jefferson. Innocent men, 
women and children lost their lives in bloody Kansas 
as a result of the firm grip which the slave system had 
taken upon the South.° 


This is quite evidently the judgment of a partisan 
in the midst of a struggle. Historians have tended 
to shift responsibility for aggression in the Kansas 
conflict from the Southern to the Northern side.'° Yet 
it was not for participants to render the weighed 
judgments of history in a conflict which had been fo- 
cusing for centuries. True to his Democratic train*ng 
Van Wyck believed that each State was supreme in its 
own borders, that it had the right to retain or revive 
the institutions of a barbarous age, whether slavery or 
polygamy.!! 


But on the question of slavery in the territories 
he held, in opposition to Calhoun who believed that the 
constitution protected slavery in the territories, that 
Congress, as the representative of all the people, had 
sole control until the territories became states.* He 
believed that Congress should protect the territor’es 
from everything which would tend to hinder their 
settlement or decrease their value. Slavery had a 
deadening influence, hence Congress should keep free 
territory free while it was in territorial condition, un- 
less for any cause it granted such power to the people 


9. Ibid., 1031-32. 

10. J. C. Malin, “Pro-Slavery Background of the Kansas Struggle”, 
M. V. B. B., x, 286. 

11 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1027. 

12. Idem. 
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in the territory. Slavery was not recognized as such 
beyond the State limits only so far as the Constitution 
of the United States gave each state a right to retake 
and obligated the neighboring states to return fugitives 
from justice or labor.” 


This ce .stitutional responsibility was little heeded 
in the North, aud even Van Wyck offered no solution 
for southerners caught in the toils of the personal lib- 
erty laws. Perhaps after all, in ultimate statement, 
questions like human slavery must be discussed and 
decided on higher grounds than documents or previous 
examples. At least this view was taken by a large 
element of the northern population. 


The changed attitude of the people of the North 
and South in regard to slavery was ably portrayed. 
Van Wyck showed, in the thirty-sixth Congress how, 
in the earlier history of the United States, the people 
of the South in general, as well as the people of the 
North, opposed slavery as a great system. Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, Henry, and Jefferson, he said, all 
expressed sentiments against slavery. Principles of 
freedom and liberty were set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence." 


Referring to the Declaration, Van Wyck said: 


“No, Sir; our fathers threw it out, not as a 
wandering comet, to dazzle for a moment by its 
brilliant coruscations, but as a sun, far above the 
mists and exhalations of avarice and power, to 
shine upon and for all, to the remotest genera- 
tions.”’ 


He pointed out that soon after the slave insurrec- 
tion at Southampton, Virginia, in 1832, when more 
than sixty whites were slain, men from the South pro- 
posed to remedy the evil by putting into the practice 
the principle of universal liberty. Also, that formerly 
the courts of nearly all the southern states held that 


13 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1028. 
14 Idem. 
15 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 1028. 
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slavery was only a right resulting from a law of muni- 
cipal character and had no foundation in the law of 
nature. 


Van Wyck believed that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case was a shock to 
the finer sensibilities of the nation and thought that 
= a decision should be reversed. In this connection 

e said: 


“The records of the world show that the last 
and most insidious attacks made on the rights of 
the people have been through the judiciary... . 
The Divine Right of Kings received judicial ac- 
knowledgment from the judges of Charles I, and 
the right of Parliament to tax the American colon- 
ies was protected by the bench.’’!® 


At a time when attacks upon this decision of the 
Supreme Court were politically fashionable through- 
out the North this was a clever, able and effective de- 
nunciation. No Northern political speech was com- 
plete until the orator had paid his respects to the 
court. The responsibility for injecting a political de- 
bate into an opinion of the court was at that time 
attributed to Chief Justice Taney. Many politicians 
accused Buchanan, Douglas and Taney of a conspiracy 
against freedom. Lincoln gave credence to the belief 
in conspiracy by the implications of his clever story 
of James, Roger and Stephen. It is strange that this 
implication of conspiracy between Douglas and Taney 
should have been accepted. While it is true that 
Taney’s decision denied the power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from the territory it also denied to the 
territory the power to exclude slavery, and thus took 
from Douglas’ popular-sovereignty the only element of 
appeal to northern voters. Douglas’ popularity un- 
doubtedly suffered because of the decision, but he 
was pledged to support the court. It is no less sur- 
prising that this view has persisted so long among 
historical writers. Some even regard Justice Catron’s 
letter to Buchanan as evidence of complicity. The 


16 Ibid., 1029-30. 
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decision has received much attention from historians, 
and the most persistent, careful and capable scholars 
have placed the responsibility for the injection of a 
political issue into the opinions of the court upon the 
minority members—especially Justice Curtis whose 
opinion was so much praised at the time.’ This how- 
ever was no time for judicious political speeches from 
candidates for office. 


In this connection it might be well to give Van 
Wyck’s citations of Congress’ power over territory in 
the earlier history of the United States. He believed 
that there had been a great reversal of attitude toward 
this power of Congress. 


(1) The Carolinas and Georgia acknowledged the 
power of Congress over territory when they ceded their 
territory to the general government on the condition 
that Congress should not prohibit slavery therein. (2) 
When Louisiana was purchased, Napoleon provided 
that the rights of the inhabitants should be protected, 
and one of these rights was slavery. (3) In 1836 
Jackson had a law passed declaring, “that no act of 
the Territorial Legislature incorporating any banking 
institution, hereafter to be passed, shall have any force 
or effect whatever until approved or confirmed by Con- 
gress.”” (4) In 1848 President Polk signed the Oregon 
Bill prohibiting slavery. (5) When the South insisted 
in 1847 and 1848 that the Missouri Compromise line 
should be extended to the Pacific, they believed Con- 
gress had the power to extend it. (6) In 1810 and 
1828 the Supreme Court recognized and affirmed this 
power of Congress under the constitution..* Such 
reasoning is interesting argument which reveals the 
lawyer, but it could not stand as a conclusive case 
before the court. History of the revival of the question 
after 1848, held that the territory obtained as a result 
of the Mexican War caused a desire for power among 
the slave holders and the idea of “‘Squatter Sovereign- 
ty’ came in. In 1854 the Democratic party said they 


17 Charles Warren, Supreme Court in U. S. History (3 Vols., 
Boston, 1925) III, 15-54; also F .H. Hodder, M. V. H. R. 
XVI, 3—. 

18 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1028. 
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did not believe Congress had any power to legislate 
for the territories relative to slavery.!® 


Van Wyck said that the Compromise of 1850 was 
agreed to by the North because all our territory had 
been provided for and it was thought that with this 
settlement the question of slavery could never arise 
again, but, following this, the aggressive slave leaders 
demanded the repeal of the Missouri Compromise line 
that they might extend slavery into Kansas. They 
hoped to do this through “Popular Sovereignty”’. 
When this failed, a political decision was rendered 
against freedom through the Supreme Court.”° 


This again is a partisan analysis of the facts. It 
was not the Southern leaders, but, instead, the western 
congressmen who introduced the Nebraska-Kansas Bill. 
Douglas’ original proposal did not provide for the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, but this provision 
was inserted in order to secure votes to pass the 
measure through Congress.*! 


Leaders of the South justify their position on the 
Siavery question by declaring that those who formu- 
lated the Declaration of Independence and Constitution 
did not understand slavery; they did not understand 
the great value of cotton and its future influence on 
commerce.” 


In expressing himself on John Brown and his raid, 
Mr. Van Wyck said that the crime was to be condemn- 
ed, but that John Brown possessed noble qualities of 
manhood. He referred to the crime of Benedict 
Arnold of the Revolution; that there could be no 
greater crime than his, against America or against 
freedom and the world, yet in spite of Arnold’s act, 
Washington and his generals and the American people 
sympathized with the heroic bearing of the man. They 
overlooked the spy and thought of the nobility of his 


19 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1028. 

20 Idem. 

21 F. H. Hodder, Am. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1914, I, 39—. 
22 Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1029. 

23 Idem. 
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manhood and had it not been for the immediate de- 
mand for redress from the public service, would have 
pardoned him.** 


As to the “Dissolution of the Union”, Van Wyck 
asserted that he and his party stood where the Demo- 
cratic party stood in 1842. In that year J. Q. Adams 
introduced into Congress a petition, resulting from an 
abolitionist movement, of citizens of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts asking for the peaceable dissolution of the 
Union. The slavery agitation then was more intense 
than at any other period in the history of the country, 
partly because of excitement with England and her 
colonies. Then the men of the South spoke strongly 
against the idea of dissolution.26 When the petition 
was presented, Mr. Marshall of Kentucky, moved the 
following resolution: 


‘“‘Whereas the Federal Constitution is a per- 
manent form of government and of perpetual ob- 
ligation, until altered or modified in the mode 
pointed out in that instrument..... 


“A proposition, therefore, to dissolve the or- 
ganic law, is a direct proposition to each member 
to commit perjury, and involves the crime of high 
treason; ....is a wound at the Constitution, the 
existence of the country, and the liberties of the 
people of these states.” 


Then, men of the South took the ground that 
neither Congress nor the states had any power to dis- 
solve the Union, except by force. Van Wyck said that 
since the South had begun to dissolve the Union by 
force, the North must oppose by force; that our Union 
is one of the people, not the states; that the Constitu- 
tion shows by whom made, and the purpose; that since 
the people created the Union, they, alone, could de- 
stroy it; that the question had come to be whether 


24 Ibid., 438. 
25 Ibid., 1032. 
26 Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 629. 
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white freemen of the nation should control the govern- 
ment.*' 


During the delivery of this speech Van Wyck was 
interrupted by various southerners. Jefferson Davis 
called him a liar and challenged him to a meeting upon 
the field of honor anywhere outside the District of 
Columbia. This was indeed very flattering attention 
to the representative from New York. It was no doubt 
one of the causes for the selection of this speech by the 
congressional campaign committee for printing and 
circulation as a campaign document.** 


With the request of the South for a compromise 
at the very last, Van Wyck had no sympathy. He 
said the North had nothing to concede; that the South 
had been compromise breakers.*® Regarding com- 
promise Van Wyck said: “For myself, sir, never! I 
would rather perish on the threshold of this Capitol, 
defending the stars and stripes which float over it, than 
vote at such a time for any compromise involving a 
sacrifice of principle.’’*” 


27 Ibid. The above argument follows the line of reasoning of- 
fered by Webster in the debate with Hayne. It rests upon 
the clause of the Constitution, “We the people of the United 
States.” The original form of this clause ran, “we the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, ... ” etc., naming the 
13 original states. Because the framers could not foresee 
what states would ratify the constitution they were forced 
to change the phraseology, omitting the names of the states 
in order to avoid possible future embarrassment. 

28 Whig Press, June 23, 1860; Mercury, July 27, 1860. 

29 Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 631. 

30 Ibid., 632. 
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Chapter III 


Candidate for Re-election and Second Term in Congress 


During his first term in Congress Van Wyck had 
looked well to the favors of his office. Even the 
hostile papers frequently acknowledged the receipt of 
public documents.! They could not always accept the 
favor with an easy conscience. The Mercury, to its 
acknowledgement, added, “We'll return the compli- 
ment when we go to Congress.’”” 


Van Wyck made a most active campaign in 1860. 
He spoke from Kansas to Maine. The Boston Journal 
reported that he was introduced there as a “live 
Dutchman.” The hostile Mercury wished to propose 
“The Flying Dutchman” as a more descriptive title.® 
In support of the proposal they urged, “Well, Charley 
is a lively lad—one month in Kansas and the next in 
Maine—one night in Newburgh and the next in Never- 
sink.’’4 


It was during this campaign that Van Wyck ad- 
dressed the great Sunday School picnic at Carpenter’s 
Grove. There had been a previous picnic at which the 
opposition party had been represented. The Van 
Wyck picnic so far surpassed the opposition picnic in 
attendance that the Democratic press was especially 
incensed to think that a Sabbath School picnic should 
be utilized for a campaigning purpose. There is no 
evidence that Van Wyck made a political address. In- 
asmuch as he had previously served as superintendent 
of the Sunday School it is only natural that he would 
attend the meeting.’ Under the caption “And Satan 
Came Also” they attempted to picture Van Wyck 
entirely out of his element at a religious gathering.® 


Mercury, Jan, 20, 1860. 

Ibid., July 20, 1860. 

Idem. 

E. V. R. Gardner to J. L. Sellers, Jan. 1, 1931, Mss. Nebr. 
St. Hist. Soc. 

Mercury, Oct. 5, 1860. 
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He was also represented as appealing only to alien 
voters. This ruse was meant to prevent the American 
party constituency from joining the Republican ranks.’ 


The district convention for nominating a congres- 
sional candidate was held late, as was the usual cus- 
tom. The Mercury intimated that there was friction 
between Van Wyck and Seward. Despite this Van 
Wyck was unanimously chosen as candidate. The 
hostile press could not avoid a sarcastic comment by 
which to vent its jealousy over Republican harmony. 
“There was not,” it sneered, “more than a thousand 
including niggers and dogs, present at this mass district 
convention.’’® 


In this campaign Van Wyck devoted a great deal 
of his effort to a canvass outside his own district and 
in other states. However the victory at home was not 
certain. The opposition spoke most confidently of 
victory. The disappearance of the American party 
had consolidated the conservative strength. 


The election contests before the reform of our 
ballot laws had greater opportunities for corruption 
than they do today. The indefinite regulations placed 
much responsibility upon election officials and return- 
ing boards. The board of canvassers for Sullivan 
county threw out the returns for the first and second 
districts of Mamaking township. This was Van 
Wyck’s own township, and the residue left a majority 
in Sullivan to St. John the opposing candidate.’ The 
votes of certain districts in Orange county were also 
rejected.” Van Wyck appeared before the board of 
canvassers and made charges of misrepresentation and 
negligence of duty.'! The opposition accused him of 
vast expenditure and corruption. It is difficult at this 
distance to pass judgment upon the truth of mere par- 
tisan charges. It is highly probable that the practices 
of the two parties were not greatly different. The 


Tri-State Union, Oct. 25, 1860. 
Mercury, Oct. 19, 1860. 
Mercury, Dec. 7, 1860. 

Ibid., Dec. 14, 1860. 

Ibid., Nov. 30, 1860. 
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contest revealed that Van Wyck had led his ticket with 
one exception. Lincoln carried the district by 113 
votes and Van Wyck’s majority was 181."* 


In the thirty-seventh Congress (1861-1863) Van 
Wyck’s honesty and ability received recognition by his 
appointment to the chairmanship of the Committee to 
investigate Government Contracts," and in this work he 
played an important part.‘ He had instigated the cre- 
ation of this committee by introducing a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a committee of five, 
by the Speaker, to report on contracts made by any 
of the Departments for provisions, without advertising 
for proposals as required by a law of 1861; to whom 
these contracts were given; the terms, when proposals 
were received, if awarded to lowest bidders, if not, the 
reason. The resolution was agreed to. 


When one of the members of Congress had said 
there were no specific charges upon which the Com- 
mittee for Investigation of Contracts could properly 
act, Van Wyck cited specific instances of monumental 
frauds in government contracts. The following are 
examples: (1) Eight or eight and one-half cents was 
paid per pound live weight for beef, when the agents 
of the Government a few months previously, sent to 
Baltimore and bought at six and one-half cents. (2) 
The Government hired in New York an old worn-out 
steamer, the Cataline, for $10,000 a month with pro- 
vision that $50,000 should be paid if it were lost. (3) 
An army officer made a contract for hats at $15 a 
dozen, when they could be obtained for $10 a dozen. 
(4) Before the Union Army could get through Balti- 
more, an army of contractors had arrived and powder 
was contracted for without advertising, so that our 
magazines could not hold another barrel. Van Wyck 
said this needed investigating that Congress might 
know whether it was right or wrong.’® (5) Govern- 
ment contractors bought horses of all ages and defects 


12 Mercury, Nov. 23, 1860. 


13 Tipton, Nebr. Hist. Soc. Pub., IV, 314. 
14 Ibid., 317-318. 

15 Globe, 37 Cong., 1 Sess., 23. 

16 Ibid., 170. 
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for the Army, sold part of these by private contract to 
favorites and in turn these were sublet to farmers. 
In a single contract calling for purchase of 1,000 
horses, $50,000 were stolen from the Government. 
(6) The Ordinance Bureau sold to a private individual 
5,000 Hall’s carbines, needing some working over, for 
$3.50 each. After an expenditure of from 75 cents to 
$1.25, these arms were sold to Simon Stevens for 
$12.50, then to General Fremont for $22.50. (7) The 
War Department allowed 2 cents per mile for the 
transportation of troops and liberal prices for baggage 
and horses. The railroad profits were so large that 
railroad companies in the West bid and paid from 
$1,500 to $2,500 to nearly every regiment for the privi- 
lege of transportation. Van Wyck thought that armies 
at the front would be strengthened if the traitors at 
home were done away with.!? 


In the face of such bold charges against govern- 
ment agents the least that Congress could do was to 
appoint a committee to investigate the alleged graft. 
Van Wyck was quite properly made the chairman. The 
speech had attracted attention all over the country. 
The Nebraska City News recorded the evidences of 
fraud which Van Wyck uncovered.'’ His cid enemy 
the Tri-State Union remarked “Van Wyck’s speech is a 
scathing and indignant exposure of the corruption that 
has run riot for the past ten months and which has 
tainted, at least, Secretaries Cameron and Welles’’.' 
the New York Herald wrote, “Our readers will find it 
(Van Wyck’s speech) a condensed, unanswerable and 
scathing exposure of some of the recent famous 
frauds; and whether as a terse statement of undeni- 
able facts or an eloquent summary of the results and 
conclusions of the investigation committee it attracts 
attention and will repay a perusal.’’?° 


This exposure turned the spot light upon the gov- 
ernment purchasing agents and contractors and un- 
doubtedly saved the country large sums of money ir 


17. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 714-715. 
18. Nebraska City News, Jan. 18, 1862. 
19. Tri-State Union, Feb. 14, 1862. 
20. Ibid., Feb. 28, 1862. 
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the future purchases. It was a bold thing to under- 
take and involved a very unpleasant task. 


The Central Republican Committee of New York 
passed resolutions “indorsing the conduct of Honorable 
Chas. H. Van Wyck, chairman of the congressional in- 
vestigating committee in exposing fraud that had been 
practiced upon the Government”’. Its effects upon the 
chairman’s political future could hardly have been fav- 
orable. There is little doubt that this investigation 
had very important political consequences. The chief 
charges involved a Dr. Cummings, a purchasing agent 
of Secretary Cameron. Dr. Cummings delegated his 
responsibilities for most part to a Mr. Humphreys 
whom he did not know, but who was recommended by 
Thurlow Weed. The charges against the Navy De- 
partment involved George D. Morgan, a relative of 
Governor E. D. Morgan, who was chairman of the 
National Republican Committee 1860 and George D. 
was also related, by marriage, to Secretary Welles.” 
It is most surprising that an assault involving the 
agents of three departments of the national 
government, and the Morgan-Welles and Weed- 
Seward political machines should not have been 
punished by more prompt elimination from all 
committees and appointive positions. It is true that 
Van Wyck’s collection of evidence was repudiated 
by the majority of his committee and his own investi- 
gation is printed as a minority report of the com- 
mittee.*2. The intimation of complicity of high officials 
and party leaders in corruption must have created a 
list of political enemies which would be an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to future political progress in 
New York. Nevertheless it was high time that the 
grafting contractors be put upon the defensive. 


The investigation of the Custom-house of New 
York came in a very busy season. The majority of the 
committee showed little interest in pushing the inquiry. 
Van Wyck, with his secretary, did most of the work 
and conducted a number of the hearings without the 


21 Nebraska City News, Jan. 18, 1862; Globe, 37 Cong., 2 


Sess., 710-714. 
22 House Reports, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 50. 
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presence of any additional member of the committee. 
This procedure raised the question of its validity when 
the report was made. The New York Custom-house, 
then as now, was the core of the local political ma- 
chine of the dominant party. Barney, the collector, 
was not least of a trio of local politicians who ran the 
affairs of New York City and had to be consulted on 
all state and national matters that had a local con- 
nection. Van Wyck had not hesitated to attack this 
Titan in his den. He discovered political corruption 
and graft which turned a large fund to the disposition 
of the collector and his satellites.*° 


The remaining members of the committee did not 
wish to become involved in this controversy. Wash- 
burne, of Illinois, who was defender of administration 
interests, charged that Van Wyck had gone to New 
York without the authority of the committee and had 
made an investigation in a disgraceful manner. Van 
Wyck replied that he had tried to obtain the assistance 
and support of other members of the committee, but 
had been unable to do so. His findings were condemn- 
ed by the majority as the product of a political and 
personal difficulty between himself and Barney. The 
majority report offered no revelations. Van Wyck 
insisted on presenting and having published his own 
findings. Washburne fought this vigorously on the 
last day before the dissolution of the 37th congress. Van 
Wyck replied with vigor and the House by vote of 79 
to 45 sustained him, by ordering the printing of his 
minority report.** 


Collector Barney did not see fit to reply directly 
to Van Wyck’s charges. However his subordinate, 
Wm. Allen Butler, charged Van Wyck with making 
his report out of personal spite because Barney had 
failed to appoint Van Wyck nominees to positions in 
the Custom service. Van Wyck replied with a vigor- 
ous defense in a published letter in which he said “I 
beg to refer you to my report and speech in answer 
to all the slanders, stating again to these men that I 


23 Idem. 
24 Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 1549-1551. 
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claim no privileges, congressional or otherwise and that 
I am at all times and places, to any party who feels 
aggrieved, responsible personally and legally in any 
tribunal he may choose’”’. 


This ended Van Wyck’s congressional attack up- 
on grafters and law violaters for the time. It is of 
interest to note that Thurlow Weed made charges 
against this same political machine. Concerning Mayor 
Opdyke, a close political associate of Collector Barney, 
he wrote. “The mayor is filled with patriotism at con- 
ventions; he is gorged with contracts. . . but his son 
when drafted is not strong enough to be a soldier. . . 
Out upon such false pretenses. .. such cheap loyalty... 
such bogus patriotism.”** Van Wyck had sensed this 
cheapness and had led in the attack to expose it. 


While serving in the 37th Congress he was also 
Colonel of the 56th New York Volunteer Regiment. 
He was under attack for retaining the two positions. 
In 1862 he refused to stand for renomination and after 
March, 1863, devoted his full time and efforts to his 
command.*? It is clear that he chose the military 
service and he merely completed his unexpired term 
in Congress after obtaining a military appointment. 
25 Mercury, Mar. 29, 1863. 

26 Ibid., Sept. 25. 1863. 
“7 ~«Ibid., Oct. 17, 1862. 





Chapter IV 


Colonel of the 56th New York Volunteers 


“It was not until the year 1906 that a history of 
the 56th New York was published at Newburgh on 
the Hudson by Joel C. Fisk and William H. D. Blake, 
members of the regiment. It is a book of 425 pages— 
116 pages of narrative story and the remainder a regi- 
mental roster by companies, and report of casualties. 
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A CONDENSED HISTORY 
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IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865, 
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BY 
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The frontispiece is a portrait of Col. Van Wyck in mil- 
itary uniform. 


“General Van Wyck had long passed over the 
river when this book appeared. Forty years had elap- 
sed since the regiment had been mustered out of serv- 
ice. No political favoritism could be served by par- 
tisan coloring of this Civil War record. Yet nothing 
is more obvious from this history than, first, the actual 
service with his regiment on the field of battle, and in 
camp, of Col. Van Wyck and, second, the devotion of 
his men to their commander and his wisdom and de- 
votion to their welfare. 


“The writer of these paragraphs well remembers 
the insidious suggestions during General Van Wyck’s 
political campaigns in Nebraska that his military rec- 
ord was chiefly speech making; that his military title 
was unearned; that his most conspicuous achievement 
during the Civil War was drawing two salaries,—one 
as a member of Congress, the other as a military of- 
ficer. These insinuations came mostly from the oppo- 
sition to General Van Wyck in his own political party. 
They made at the time an impression on the mind of 
the writer (and many others) that there was some- 
thing lacking in Gen. Van Wyck’s record as a soldier. 


“This history of the 56th Regiment removes the 
last lingering vestige of that impression. Clearly and 
forcefully from these pages, written by his old com- 
rades long years after his death,! the ability, initiative, 
courage and contribution to the Union cause of Charles 
H. Van Wyck, soldier and military commander ap- 
pear.’”2 
1 Joel C. Fisk wrote a letter severely criticizing Col. Van Wyck 

in 1863. Fisk was then a youth in the ranks of the 56th. 
His part in writing the history of the Regiment may be an 
atonement for this youthful outburst. Capt. Thomas Collins 
who knew many of the comrades of the 56th, including both 
Fisk and Blake, the authors of the history, says that he has 
ever heard naught but praise for General Van Wyck. Inter- 
view, Middletown, N. Y. Dec. 26, 1930. 

2. These introductory paragraphs were struck off by Dr. A. E. 
Sheldon immediately after reading the Regimental History. 
He was intimately acquainted with Nebraska politics during 
the last three Van Wyck campaigns, and his reaction indicates 
the great need for a more adequate presentation of General 
Van Wyck. 
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The complete story of General Van Wyck’s serv- 
ices is not found in the Regimental History. His serv- 
ice to the military cause was in the recruiting of forces, 
service in the field, campaigning for the administration 
and looking after the interests of the soldiers in col- 
lecting from the national and state governments. Few 
men entered so fully into the manifold activities and 
relationships of the Government to the troops and the 
inter-relationship of the civil and military population 
as did C. H. Van Wyck. 


June 3, 1861, Congressman Van Wyck issued an 
address to the people of Orange and Sullivan counties. 
It ran “Volunteers have gone out from our counties, 
nearly enough to form a regiment, and they are scat- 
tered in several different regiments already organized. 
It is the desire of many that those who go from among 
you should be formed into one regiment. By that 
means their interests can be better promoted, and their 
wants more fully supplied. 


“‘We have assurance that such a regiment w'll be 
accepted and with your assistance it is proposed (as 
far as can be done) to gather together those who have 
already gone, and by additional companies secure a 
full regiment. 


“A body of men thus formed will feel greater 
pride in their homes here—a stronger incentive to 
wave more proudly your banner in the battle and the 
breeze, and will be worthy to bear aloft the insignia 
of the 10th Legion.’”* 


The Tenth Legion was organized in July, 1861, 
with headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y. It consisted of 
ten companies of infantry, one company of sharpshoot- 
ers, two companies of artillery and two companies of 
cavalry. Camp Van Wyck, a camp of rendezvous and 
instruction, was established on the sandy plateau near 
New Windsor on the west bank of the Hudson.‘ 


3 Mercury, June 10, 1861. In the World War the exactly 
opposite policy from that advocated by Gen. Van Wyck was 
followed. Officers were generally from states different from 
the rank and file of their companies and regiments. 

4 Fisk & Blake, 11. 
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The work of recruiting continued throughout the 
summer. Sept. 23, “Honorable Chas. H. Van Wyck 
addressed the citizens of Pinebush on the issues now 
involved in our government. The design of the meet- 
ing was to raise recruits for the Tenth Legion.’ 


By October the ranks were well filled, 900 men 
and several additional companies had been raised. 
Oct. 4th a meeting of forty leading citizens of the two 
counties met at the Everetts House, Middletown, to 
arrange for presenting proper stand of colors to the 
Tenth Legion. $300 had been raised for the purpose.® 


During this period Colonel Van Wyck devoted 
himself to recruiting and to his congressional duties of 
the extra session which met in July. In the meantime 
the regiment was under the instruction of Capt. A. 
Van Horne Ellis. Ellis aspired to command the regi- 
ment and the rivalry between Ellis and Van Wyck 
later caused some annoyance and embarrassment.’ 


November 6, 1861, the Tenth Legion, consisting 
of 1130 officers and men, was ordered to Washington, 
D.C. The journey was via New York City, and while 
there General Stuart L. Woodford gave a patriotic 
speech in honor of “The Sons of Orange and Sullivan.” 
It was on this occasion that the speaker presented the 
Regiment with a beautiful white silk banner which they 
carried throughout the war and which, at the close of 
the war was left with the other flags of the Regiment at 
Washington’s headquarters in Newburgh.° 


At Washington the Tenth Legion lost its identity. 
The artillery and cavalry companies were detached 
and assigned to appropriate artillery and cavalry units. 
The Regiment, now designated as the 56th Regiment 
of New York Volunteer Infantry, consisted of eleven 
companies. “The Regiment thus lost its identity as a 
part of the Tenth Legion, which name was never 
known or recognized by the War Department, although 


5 Mercury, Oct. 11, 1861. 
6 Idem. 

7 Fisk & Blake, 11-13. 

8 Ibid., 15. 
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among the officers and members, their relatives and 
friends it was always considered and called the Tenth 
Legion regiment, and the large white X was worn on 
the uniform coat, until the coats were worn out, and 
on the knapsacks throughout the war.’ 


“Charles H. Van Wyck was appointed and com- 
missioned colonel of the Regiment and commanded it 
until he was brevetted Brigadier-General, serving as 
such during the reconstruction period after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and even during that time he was 
in close proximity to the regiment and kept close 
watch and strict supervision over his boys, as he was 
wont to call them, and was mustered out with them and 
accompanied them home.!” 


At Baltimore, en route to Washington, the troops 
of the 56th marched through the streets in formation 
for street firing. The officers also directed the men to 
sing the Regimental song. 


“We have come from the mountains 
We have come from the mountains 
We have come from the mountains 
Of the old Empire state 
With the stars and stripes above us 
And the prayers of those who love us, 
Every single soldier of us 
Is prepared for any fate.” 


The battle song and fighting formation were no 
longer needed in Baltimore. Order had been restored 
there months before. However the drill on this scene 
of former bloodshed must have been an impressive for- 
mation for the young fighters.!? 


At Washington they went into camp at Kalorama 
Heights which has since become an important residen- 
tial district of Washington. Later they moved into 
Carver Barracks at Meridian Hill which later became 


9 Fisk & Blake, 12. 
10 Idem. 

11 Ibid., 11. 

12 Ibid., 16. 
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the beautiful Meridian Park overlooking much of the 
Capital city. Here the men were drilled as squads, 
companies, regiments and brigade. They also prac- 
ticed arms drill at which they became very proficient." 


Meantime Colonel Van Wyck divided his time be- 
tween his regiment and his duties in Congress. Some 
of the officers, anxious to have his position, charged 
that he lacked the military knowledge, training and 
experience necessary to command the regiment. This 
they charged was keeping the regiment from an assign- 
ment to active service.‘ The charges seem to have no 
foundation. The regiment was assigned to active duty 
with very important responsibilities as soon as the Un- 
ion Commander (Gen. Geo. B. McClellan) was ready 
for an active campaign. The charges were the pro- 
duct of an impatience with preparation when everyone 
was anxious to have visible results. 


During these months Van Wyck had an acrimon- 
ious controversy with the Postal authorities. He had 
made use of his franking privilege to send the soldiers’ 
private letters. The Assistant Postmaster General de- 
clared that Van Wyck had abused the privilege to the 
extent of $3,000. The Colonel responded that the 
members of his regiment were entitled to write as much 
as they pleased without being taxed for postage. The 
Assistant Postmaster General designated him as the 
most flagrant abuser of the franking privilege. This 
could hardly damage his popularity with h's men or 
his constituents of the Tenth New York District.’’™ 


In March, 1862, it was announced that Colonel 
Van Wyck had urged upon the proper authorities the 
desire of his regiment for active service at the earliest 
opportunity. He had expressed a preference for a 
campaign in South Carolina, but a readiness to serve 
wherever needed.'® 


Van Wyck’s responses and appeals always gener- 


13 Fisk & Blake, 18. 

14 Mercury, Jan. 1, 1862. 

15 Ibid., Jan. 24, 1862. 

16 Tri-State Union, Mar. 10, 1862. 
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ated pairiotiem and enthusiasm. In acceptance of a 
regimental banner from Major Morton he said, “The 
banner will never be trailed in dishonor. The regiment 
may fail but never falter. Better perish the whole 
army of the Union than imperil the freedom of man- 
kind. The army is invincible because it realizes the 
great issues at stake and the men are panting for the 
conflict.’”"!7 


In April the 56th moved with the army of the 
Potomac as a part of General Naglee’s brigade to push 
forward the Peninsular Campaign. The activities of 
the Colonel are revealed in his log of duties a part of 
which was later printed.'* He served as officer of the 
line on a number of occasions. He intervened and 
made a journey to Williamsburgh to prevent the dis- 
mounting of the two cavalry companies which had 
been a part of the Tenth Legion. He visited his men 
in hospitals and reported their condition to the home 
press.!° 


After the Battle of Williamsburgh he wrote a de- 
scription of this conflict, reported the casualties and 
condition of the men and then philosophized upon the 
evils of war. “Pass over the battlefield and you have 
a tear even for the deluded and criminal rebel who 
falls far from home and friends .... many of them 
thank our people for their kindness; yesterday trying 
to take each others lives; today exercising the healing 
art to save it. A queer compound is man.” 


He also observed the political conditions. “There 
is no Union sentiment in the whole country. What are 
we to do with the country and people when we con- 
quer them?’’2° 


The Battle of Williamsburgh was the first taste 
of warfare for the 56th New York. Naglee’s brigade 
had been sent to the aid of Hancock’s division and 
together they had dislodged the opposing confederate 


17 Mercury, Apr. 4, 1862. 

18 Whig Press, Apr. 30, 1862. 
19 Ibid., Apr. 26, 1862. 

20 Mercury, May 5, 1862. 
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forces. The action had required two days of march- 
ing and fighting during which time the men were with- 
out food. The regiment is mentioned in Naglee’s re- 
port, and approval of the entire action was expressed.”! 


The most important action in which the 56th par- 
ticipated was the battle of Fair Oaks. This was one 
of the severest engagements of the war. The action 
for the 56th New York Volunteers began about 1 P. 
M. and the troops were exposed to enemy fire in the 
open country. About 4:30 Colonel Van Wyck was 
conferring in the open road with General Naglee when 
he was struck by an enemy shell. The Colonel thus 
described his own injury. “A shell from a battery in 
the redoubt hit the bank and richochetted and struck 
a glancing blow on my knee but did not explode. My 
scabbard in which was my sword received the force 
of the blow and was bent nearly over. It made a se- 
vere bruise which remained painful for several days. 
With the assistance of two of my men I got from the 
field.” General Naglee was present and assumed 
charge of the regiment in person. 


In a return of casualties for the army of the Po- 
tomac at the battle of Fair Oaks May 31 and June l, 
1862, it is recorded that the 56th N. Y. losses included: 
one officer and fifteen men killed, four officers and 
forty-three enlisted men wounded, and five enlisted 
men captured or missing.”* Casey’s Division, of which 
the 56th Regiment was a part, opposed in this battle 
not less than 30,000 of the enemy, and these were de- 
termined either to capture the Union men or to drive 
them into the Chickahominy River which was then swol- 
len by heavy rains. The Union line was charged upon 
three times by the enemy to within a bayonet’s reach. 
This division made one of the most desperate fights 
of the war, losing nearly half of its men. Through 
the stubborn resistance of this division, the Army of 
the Potomac was saved from great disaster.*! 


In this battle the confederates were not only 
checked, but suffered the loss of their commander 


21 Fisk & Blake, 25-26. 

22 Tri-State Union, July 4, 1862. 

23 War of Rebellion, Sr. I, Vol. II, Pt. I, 762. 
24 Fisk & Blake, 28. 
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General Joseph S. Johnston, who was severely wound- 
ed. In the face of intolerable weather and almost 
impassable roads Johnston had taken advantage of 
McClellan’s division of his army and only the desperate 
opposition of the Union force had defeated his design. 
The appointment of Lee and the procrastination of 
McClellan in the end reversed the Union fortunes and 
the Peninsular Campaign failed of its purpose.” 


McClellan’s first report of this battle gave little 
credit to Casey’s Division. He stated that in the first 
day’s battle Casey’s Division “unaccountably gave 
way.” This report was made from incomplete infor- 
mation. McClellan was on the other side of the Chick- 
ahominy River and had no first hand knowledge of the 
course of the battle. Colonel Van Wyck in comment- 
ing upon McClellan’s report of this battle before Con- 
gress in 1863 had said that McClellan had published 
dispatches concerning Casey’s Division for work during 
the Battle of Fair Oaks, without basing the dispatches 
upon the reports of any of the generals in the Division, 
in fact he had not received their reports, but based 
his dispatches upon the report of a rival general who 
was not in the battle and knew nothing of Casey’s 
troops. Van Wyck concluded that McClellan sent 
dispatches too hastily and relied too completely upon 
the partial evidence of those who had his confidence. 
Later when McClellan visited the field and received 
information fom those who took part in the battle he 
changed his report and admitted that parts of the di- 
vision made a gallant stand against superior numbers.** 


The 56th New York had an enviable record in the 
Peninsular Campaign. They headed the advance of 
the army and were the first regiment to cross the Chick- 
ahominy River. They reached the nearest point to 
Richmond and took part in every important engage- 
ment of the campaign.”" 


Following the campaign Naglee’s Brigade includ- 
ing the 56th remained in eastern Virginia and in De- 


25 James Ford Rhodes, Hist. of U. S. IV, 24-28. 
26 Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 1423. 
27 Fisk & Blake, 27. 
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cember were sent to raid Gloucester, Kings and 
Queens counties. In this raid large herds which were 
intended for the rebel army, were captured and all the 
barracks, stables and stores of the confederates in 
those localities were destroyed.”* 


During the Virginia campaign a number of inter- 
esting incidents, relative to Colonel Van Wyck are re- 
corded. In one of the manoeuvres he had lost impor- 
tant military papers and documents. The Colonel ac- 
companied by Captain Elias Redfield set out to recover 
them. The search finally led them within the rebel 
line. Captain Redfield tried to persuade Colonel Van 
Wyck not to take the risk, and even refused to accom- 
pany him further. The Colonel went alone and for- 
tunately escaped capture by the enemy.” 


The regiment got a thrill from another escapade. 
“Our Colonel,” according to the language of the com- 
rades, ““‘who was riding at the head of the column, had 
allowed quite an interval to occur between the regi- 
ment ahead and our own, and in the intense darkness 
failed to observe the road at the left leading from the 
one we were on toward Malvern Hill, known as the 
Quaker Road, on which the other regiments had 
marched ... until he was abruptly halted by a rebel 
picket calling out the familiar challenge, ‘who goes 
there?’ But his ever quick wit served him admirably 
in the critical moment. He at once answered, Yankee 
fashion, by asking the picket which way the Yankees 
had taken; what road they had marched on. The 
picket without suspicion answered quickly that they 
had taken the Willis church road and gone toward 
Malvern Hill. The Colonel asked where that road left 
the one we were on and was told that it was about a 
mile back. He at once gave the command, ‘about face, 
March!’ ’’0 


Colonel Van Wyck would not let the red tape of 
general military orders impose a hardship upon his 


28 Ibid., 38. 

29 Mr:. Emma D. Kinne (grand-daughter of Captain Redfield) 
to J. L. Sellers, Jan. 2, 1931, Mss. Nebr. St. Hist. Soc. 

20 Fisk & Blake, 32-33. 
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men. When the army of the Potomac was imbogged 
on the Peninsula, weary and hungry from marching 
and without supplies owing to difficulties of transporta- 
tion, Confederate stores were discovered near at hand. 
Van Wyck ordered that carts and oxen from the 
neighboring plantation be utilized to bring the supplies 
into camp for an evening meal. The captured sup- 
plies had not been sent to the commissary department. 
When General Andrew Porter, Provost Marshal of Mc- 
Clellan’s army, heard of it, he ordered Colonel Van 
Wyck arrested and the supplies returned. Such ac- 
tion could serve no other purpose than to demoralize 
the army. When General McClellan heard the facts 
he ordered Van Wyck released and his sword return- 
ed.*! The General as well as the Colonel appreciated 
that a hungry army had little concern for nice distinc- 
tions concerning legal rights of property, and he knew 
that the supplies could never serve a better purpose 
than to feed a hungry Union regiment. 


During the months following the Peninsular Cam- 
paign Colonel Van Wyck was busy looking after the 
interests of his command, investigating government 
corruption and campaigning in behalf of the adminis- 
tration.*? August 12, 1862, the following communica- 
tion to the local editors of Orange and Sullivan coun- 
ties “Allow me through the columns of your paper to 
answer many letters by saying to friends of deceased 
soldiers of the Tenth Legion that when I can get leis- 
ure, I will be happy to procure for them back pay, 
bounties and pensions. Some time will elapse before 
the Government commences paying. . . . Pension and 
bounty agents are springing up whose patriotism will 
allow them to take a large percentage of that which is 
due the relatives of the soldiers. Should the fortunes 
of war prevent my returning I have written a friend in 
Washington who will do the same labor without com- 
pensation. I propose this not only for friends and 
relatives of members of my own regiment but for 
friends and relatives of any and all soldiers from 
Orange and Sullivan Counties.’’™ 


81 Omaha Daily Bee, Oct. 25, 1895. 


32 See Chapter III. 
33 Mercury, Aug. 22, 1862. 
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The Autumn of 1862 was again a congressional 
election. Although Colonel Van Wyck refused to be 
a candidate for re-election he was aware of the im- 
mense importance of the election results to the Lincoln 
administration. His campaigning ability could ill be 
spared when the administration was under attack. Oct. 
10, 1862, the Middletown Mercury reported that Col- 
onel Van Wyck had arrived in town, and that evening 
he was announced to speak in Gothic Hall on the topics 
of the day.*4 


A week later it was reported that he intended to 
canvass the district in behalf of S. W. Fullerton. The 
opposition press strongly condemned his absence from 
his military duties. A week later the report was print- 
ed that the rebels were about to attack Yorktown, 
where the 56th was stationed, and that the Colonel 
was anxious to be absent when the battle should occur. 
There was not the least prospect of a rebel attack upon 
Yorktown. Van Wyck returned to his command im- 
mediately after the election. However before depart- 
ure he published notice that he would be glad to take 
packages of any kind to members of his command.” 


In March, 1863, Van Wyck again visited his home 
in New York. As usual he addressed his fellow citi- 
zens upon the topic of the day. He urged them to sup- 
port the admin‘stration in a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. Among other things he said, “Every man 
who believes in a vigorous prosecution of the war 
should shoulder his musket and put off for the Rappa- 
hannock.’** This was a time when the government 
needed recruits and the speech was well directed to 
that end. The Colonel again offered to take any 
packages to the members of his command provided 
they were delivered to pier No. 37, North River.*? 


Meantime his regiment was assigned to duty along 
the coast of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida.** 


34 ‘Mercury, Oct. 10, 1862. 

35 Ibid., Oct. 17, 1862. 

36 Ibid., Mar. 27, 1863. 

37 Ibid., Mar. 27, 1868. 

38 War of Rebellion, Sr. I, 18:738. 
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This assignment was probably in response to the Col- 
onel’s early enthusiasm for a campaign in South Caro- 
lina. The expedition anchored at Port Royal, South 
Carolina and landed at Seabrook Island, near at hand. 
This was neither a pleasant nor a salubrious service. 
The rebels tried to dislodge them both day and night. 
The weather was very hot and the environs were in- 
habited by a great variety of snakes.*’ 


In February, 1864, the regiment was engaged in 
an expedition in east Florida.*° And in July a recon- 
naissance expedition from Beaufort, South Carolina, 
was undertaken.*! 


In November, 1864, the 56th was ordered with its 
division to attempt to seize the Charleston and Savan- 
nah Railroad near Grahamsville. In the subsequent 
operations they fought the battles of Honey Hill and 
Deveaux Neck and threatened this important connec- 
tion between these important seacoast cities. When 
Sherman reached the region of Savannah the 56th was 
approximately one-third of the distance from Savannah 
to Charleston and about 36 miles out from the former 
city. During January, 1865, the 56th was engaged in 
destroying railroad between Savannah and Charleston 
and laying waste the region. The division captured 
Fort Coosawhatchie and here Colonel Van Wyck was 
made commander of the first brigade of the division 
and promoted to the rank of Brigadier General..*” 


January 31, 1865, Brigadier-General Van Wyck 
was ordered to break camp and move within the en- 
trenchment near Sherman’s headquarters. He estab- 
lished headquarters temporarily with General Sher- 
man.* 


The 56th was soon sent with its division to occupy 
Charleston. There they found destruction on every 
hand. The confederate General Hardee, before leav- 


39 Fisk & Blake, 45-46. 

40 War of Rebellion, Sr. I, 35, pt. I, 325. 
41 Ibid., 36. 

42 Fisk & Blake 66-67. 

43 War of Rebellion, Sr. I, 47, pt. Il, 164. 
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ing the city, had ordered every building, warehouse or 
shed stored with cotton to be fired. 


From Charleston two brigades, including General 
Van Wyck’s, were ordered to pursue General Hardee’s 
Army and prevent this force from joining General 
Johnson. It was impossible to push the pursuit be- 
yond the Santee River, as the bridges had been de- 
stroyed and the water was high. The Santee at high 
water spreads over miles of entangled swamp. The 
Federal force was ordered back to Charleston." 


General Van Wyck’s Brigade next participated in 
an expedition aganst Kingsville, South Carolina, 
where there was collected a large depot of Confederate 
supplies. The most important engagement of this ex- 
pedition occurred at Dingle Mill. It was in this en- 
gagement that the 56th captured the famous Revolu- 
tionary guns which they carried back to Newburgh. 
At Kingsville the Federals destroyed twenty-five loco- 
motives and 260 cars loaded with military supplies.** 


News of Lee’s surrender reached the expedition 
before it took Kingsville. The return of the expedition 
was a hilarious experience. The negroes turned out 
to see the “Lincum sogers,’’ and revealed the hiding 
places of their masters’ delicacies and treasures. On 
the Coast General Van Wyck’s Brigade went to their 
old camp at Mount Pleasant, on the north shore of the 
Cooper River, near Charleston. Here General Van 
Wyck was put in command of the headquarters, and 
among other responsibilities had charge of the issue 
of food to the refugees and destitute citizens.*’ 


The problems of reconstruction were at first 
handled by the Federal army. June 23, Brigadier- 
General Van Wyck was placed in command of the 
western part of South Carolina with headquarters at 
Alston. The General actually established his head- 
quarters at Newberry which was a larger town and 


44 Fisk & Blake, 68. 
45 Ibid., 70-72. 
46 Ibid., 74-76. 

47 Ibid., 76-80, 85. 
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more accessible to communication. There was assign- 
ed to him in addition to the 56th New York, another 
regiment of infantry and a battalion of cavalry.* 


The work of the army included: (1) maintaining 
peace and order (2) Regulation of Freedmen’s labor 
(3) Settling of differences between the laborers and 
their employers (4) gathering up contraband proper- 
ty.19 


This work placed manifold duties upon the com- 
mander. The regiments were broken up, each part 
under a commissioned officer, and sent to the court- 
houses of the various counties of his district. At the 
courthouses the officers acted as magistrates and the 
men under them served as police, being distributed as 
the conditions required. On proper complaint offend- 
ers were taken before the officer in their district, an 
examination was held and the evidence submitted to 
General Van Wyck who would either decide the case 
himself or would hold over the offender for trial and 
punishment by the civil authorities of the county.*° 


The problem of the administration of conquered 
areas was not simple. General Van Wyck’s predeces- 
sor had permitted the flogging of negroes. This the 
general would not tolerate. He tried to persuade the 
southern whites that such a practice would only com- 
plicate the problems of race adjustment. In his orders 
he explained to the negroes the binding effect of their 
contracts, and that emancipation did not entitle them 
to any property. The order sets forth in considerable 
detail his views on the reconstruction problem and his 
method of dealing with it.®! 


Police service in South Carolina summers proved 
neither pleasant nor exciting. Late in August General 
Van Wyck secured an order for the relief of the 56th 
Regiment, and early in October they returned to 
Charleston where the regiment was mustered prelim- 


48 War of Rebellion, Sr. I, 63:110. 
49 Fisk & Blake, 86. 

50 Ibid., 87-88. 

5i Ibid., 24-94, 
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inary to preparing their papers of discharge. How- 
ever this muster did not discharge the regiment or its 
commander. General Van Wyck was still responsible 
for reporting his men to New York where they were to 
receive the final papers of discharge from General 
Dix. The regiment reached New York and was quar- 
tered in Battery Barracks Oct. 20, to Nov. 9. Mean- 
time all military activities and formalities had ceased. 
The men were anxious to be home. The election of 
Nov. 7, was hailed as sufficient excuse, even by the 
commanding general, to abandon camp for his home 
precinct. To the embarrassment of all, the orders for 
discharge arrived in the absence of the commander on 
November 8. Hurried messages soon assembled the 
command. General Van Wyck made peace with Gen- 
eral Dix on the following day and the regiment was 
transferred to Hart’s Island on East River, where on 
Nov. 10, they received eight months pay, bounty in full 
and an honorable discharge. 


General Van Wyck had recruited the 56th New York 
Volunteers and he returned home with them at the 
end of their period of service. The spirit of the regi- 
ment must have been splendid throughout. In 1864, 
when the period of the first enlistment expired, the 
bulk of the men re-enlisted or “‘veteraned”’ as it was 
commonly called. In February, 1864, Colonel Van 
Wyck wrote the editor of the Whig Press that more 
than four-fifths of the old men had already re-enlisted. 


In August, when the enlistments expired, only 45 
men returned refusing to continue the service. This 
group explained to the home folks that the climate 
about Beaufort, South Carolina, was unendurable and 
they feared that disease would carry off their com- 
rades.* The large percentage of re-enlistments was 
a point of great pride among the members of the 56th. 


There is little doubt that Colonel Van Wyck was 
largely responsible for this splendid morale. That 


52 Fisk & Blake, 99-102. 

53 Mercury, Mar. 4, 1864. 

54 Ibid., Sept. 9, 1864. 

55 Interview with Capt. Thos. Collins, Middletown, N. Y., Dec. 
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the men were devoted to their commander is evinced 
by their mementoes of affection. On Oct. 17, 1864, the 
privates and non-commissioned officers of the regiment, 
as an expression of their esteem, presented Colonel 
Van Wyck with a very elegant gold watch.*® 


In the museum of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society is an engraved breast-plate for a cavalry mar- 
tingale bearing the inscription ‘Colonel Chas. H. Van 
Wyck, Presented by the officers of the 56th New York 
Volunteer Regiment.”’ It was well known that Gen- 
eral Van Wyck was very fond of both good horses and 
good watches. 


The remarkable attention and interest which the 
commander gave to his men is illustrated by numerous 
stories. “One morning in the winter of 1861-62, while 
we were in Carver Barracks, while strolling about the 
camp, as was his custom, he noticed a soldier pull out 
his watch and look at it seemingly with great pride and 
satisfaction. The Colonel was interested at once, and 
asked “‘What have you, my boy?” “A new watch.” 
“Let me look at it.’”’ On it’s being handed to him, the 
Colonel inspected it closely, inside and out, swearing 
softly and frequently. On handing it back, he asked, 
“Where did you buy this? How much did you give 
for it?” “Why, Colonel ,I got it off’n two fellows here 
in camp; lots of the boys have bought one; there’s the 
fellow’s now.” 


The Colonel, seeing a sergeant coming out of Com- 
pany D street, said: “Sergeant! Sergeant, come here 
at once.” He did so and saluted. The Colonel order- 
ed, “have those two rascals arrested and taken into 
your company’s headquarters, then send around to 
every company and bring all the boys who have bought 
watches of them to Capt. Wheeler’s room.” 


A corporal was sent to convey the Colonel’s orders . 


to the officer of the day, who soon had the two ped- 
dlers in a room in the barracks. Word soon got around 
that something unusual was going on in Company D 
barracks, and a large crowd soon gathered. All who 


56 Mercury, Oct. 28, 1864. 
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Dutch Reformed Church, Bloomingburgh, New York. Erected 
about 1820. Three Generations of the Van Wyck Family 
have Worshipped here. 
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had invested in watches were sifted out, and as many 
as the room would hold, were taken into the Captain’s 
quarters, where Colonel Van Wyck and some other 
officers had also gone; the other watch-holders were 
ordered to remain in the street and await develop- 
ments. The Colonel having constituted himself a 
Court of Law and Equity, a sole arbiter, proceeded to 
business, and said, “Here, my man, did you buy a 
watch of those men?” “Yes Sir.” “Show it to me.” 
It was shown and pronounced not worthad-n. “How 
much did you pay forit?”’ ‘Fourteen dollars.”” Then 
to the peddlers, “Here, take this thing and give the 
man his money back.” It was done in short order and 
the soldier was passed out. “Next man.” The same 
question and answer, except as to price, which was 
“nineteen dollars.” “No! no! no! he nefer pay dot; 
not but twelf tollar.” “Yes, I did; didn’t I Bll?” A 
chorus of yess’es from the others. The Colonel said, 
“Give him his nineteen dollars.”” About this time the 
boys “caught on,” and the price of watches suddenly 
advanced; any number were ready to confirm each 
other’s statements.’’5? 


The Colonel was at times inclined to preach to the 
“boys”. On one occasion, “Chaplain Shelling after 
delivering a stirring sermon, gave way to the Colonel, 
who took the stand and gave the ‘boys’ good advice and 
solemn admonition. We were daily expecting an or- 
der for the ‘on to Richmond move’ .. . and the Colonel 
dilated on what was soon to come; saying probably 
many who were there present would be summoned to 
meet their Maker. He spoke of the sin of profanity 
. . . its uselessness, its wickedness, its offensiveness, 
and said he had pledged himself to quit it forever, and 
abjured all who heard him to do likewise. 


“The meeting closed, and taking the arm of Isaac 
Roosa, the Commissary Sergeant, the Colonel walked 
rapidly toward post No. 1, engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. Not heeding his steps, he plunged into one of 
the mud holes, ankle deep, and forgetting his pledge 
and admonition, uttered certain words very emphat- 
ically, which sounded very much like swearing. He 


57 Fisk & Blake, 105-106. 
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condemned the mud hole to a place which, in medieval 
theology, was supposed to be hot enough to transform 
mud holes into very thin vapor in the twinkling of an 
eye. Force of habit, near-sightedness, absent-minded- 
ness, pre-occupiedness and a little recklessness mixed 
in, afforded ample excuse for the awful break.’’®’ 


The Colonel’s impulsive character was revealed in 
his response to his brother in the opening of one of 
the battles in South Carolina,— 


“At the first explosion of shells, our Chaplain, the 
Colonel’s brother, an earnest, Christian man, and good 
preacher, quite properly inquired of his brother, 
‘Charles, where shall I go?’ The Colonel, at the first 
inquiry, paid no attention, but when the Chapla‘n seiz- 
ed him by the leg and again made the same inquiry, 
the Colonel, quite forgetting his charge to the boys 
about cursing and swearing at Carver’s Barracks on 
that Sunday morning, answered, ‘You can go to 
if you want to,’ mentioning the place to which he con- 
signed the offending mud hole. The Chaplain, how- 
ever, did no such thing; he mounted the well known 
horse “Barney” and went toward the landing.’”®® 





It was frequently alleged that the Colonel was too 
often absent from his troops. It must be remembered 
that he was an important supporter of the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration both in Congress and among the voters of 
his state. The administration was hard pressed to 
maintain its majorities, and Lincoln even encouraged 
such men of campaigning talent to return to their dis- 
tricts to support the administration in the elections. 
Van Wyck no doubt had such approval for his course 
of action. 


It must also be remembered that whenever Van 
Wyck was absent from his troops he usually did some- 
thing for them. At least one may be assured that his 
time was not ill spent, his services were in the interest 
of the cause. 


58 Fisk & Blake, 109-110. 
59 Ibid., 111, 
60 Ibid., 102-3. 
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In summing up the military career of Gen. Charles 
H. Van Wyck it must be borne in mind that he raised 
a regiment which during the full course of the war en- 
rolled 2176 men; more than 400 of the original mem- 
bers re-enlisted with. their commander. From this 
regiment 41 were killed in battle, 23 died of wounds, 
170 were wounded and recovered, 216 died of disease, 
415 were discharged for disability and wounds, five 
were captured and paroled. The regiment participat- 
ed in twenty-seven engagements including the most 
severe actions of the Peninsular campaign. It joined 
with Sherman in the campaign after Savannah. It 
assisted in the occupation of Charleston and it occupied 
western South Carolina in reconstruction. Here was 
a record to envy. The commander received his well 
merited promotion. Chas. Van Wyck was born a man 
of action, as a soldier he enjoyed his native element. 
Later political controversies attempted to becloud his 
military career. Yet Captain Collins who became a 
member and officer of the Association of the 56th Regi- 
ment and knew many of its members testified that he 
had never known a word against the military record 
of General Van Wyck and that the Regimental! History 
did not do full credit to the gallant commander. 
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THE FOUNDING OF FORT HARTSUFF 
(By Cora Phoebe Mullin, Omaha) 


Less than fifty years have passed since Nebraska 
was dotted with Forts whose watchful garrisons were 
relied upon by the settlers of the state to protect them 
from the Brule and Oglala Sioux, the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe, tribes of the hostile plains Indians. While 
the Sioux were nominally at peace after the Ft. Lar- 
amie Treaty of 1867-1869, which gave them the Black 
Hills and Rosebud Reservation, for their own, they 
never ceased to harry their enemies, the Omaha and 
Pawnee, who had ceded their lands in 1854 and 1857, 
thus opening the way for the white man who speedily 
destroyed the deer and buffalo. When gold was dis- 
covered in the Black Hills in 1876, the mad rush to 
invade this Sioux domain, brought on the bitter war 
led by Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse and Red Cloud which 
cost Custer his life. The beaten Sioux were finally 
pacified and settled on their land, consenting to live 
in houses and adopt a civilization (to them tiresome 
and foolish) wherein they must stay in one place and 
watch over cattle and crops, where once their buffalo 
took care of themselves, and wild fruit and tiepsin 
(wild turnip) grew without care. Then, at last, the 
Forts were abandoned and dismantled until now, 
forty years after the last battle with the Indians, 
the Forts are forgotten and the use they served. 


Fort Atkinson, sixteen miles north of Omaha, is 
but a memory mound of the time one hundred years 
ago, when the territcry of Nebraska needed protection 
from the British, who stretched predatory hands 
toward it. Fort Lisa, ten miles north of Omaha, was 
swept away by the greedy Missouri River, sixty years 
ago. Fort Kearny is in ruins, its earth works crumbl- 
ing, while it watches the Oregon trail, beside the 
Platte. Fort McPherson, with its graves of eight hun- 
dred soldiers dead in defense of Nebraska, has been 
razed to the ground. There still remains Fort Omaha, 
the land given by Omaha citizens seventy-five years 
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ago, for a fort desperately needed. It was, for many 
years, the center of social life and culture in Omaha 
and was commanded by General Phil Sheridan, Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles and General George Crook, whose 
sham battles and dress parades lent color to Omaha 
life. It is now headquarters of the Seventh Corp area, 
General H. A. Smith, in command. Fort Crook, seven 
miles south of Omaha, has answered the call of the 
city in more than one riot and in the tornado of 1913 
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buff and other military posts. 


gave gallant service. It is doubly interesting now as 
the site of the Citizens Military Training Camp and 
the landing field for the U. S. Mail planes. Fort 
Niobrara, was, for many years, the most important Fort 
on the border line of the Sioux reservation. It is now 
a game preserve and park and the Fort buildings are 
part of a State Fish Hatchery. Fort Robinson is now 
used as a government ranch for the raising of horses, 
the buildings changed to barns. 
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Major Frank North, Pawnee Scouts. In service at Fort Hartsuff 





and vicinity 1875-77. 
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But two hundred miles west of Omaha, on the 
North Loup River, there are the buildings of a fort 
built fifty-seven years ago which are in a good state 
of preservation. They are a good example of a border 
military station. The Fort was called Fort Hartsuff. 
It owes its good condition to the fact that the buildings 
were made of cedar logs and cement to render them 
fire proof after they had been partly destroyed by 
fire. Fort Hartsuff was built in 1874 and 1875 by the 
United States Government to protect the early settlers 
from the Sioux. The bill for its erection was presented 
to the lower house by Congressman Welch of the Loup 
country and Senator Phineas Hitchcock advocated it 
in the Senate. The bill passed was for $50,000, but 
after fire partially destroyed it, the final bill was for 
$110,000. The barracks and officers houses, the li- 
brary and commissary quarters, stables and water- 
works, are well preserved today. They are shown in 
the picture taken recently. The stockade, which pro- 
tected the waterworks, was taken down to use for 
some other purpose. The Fort stands on the North 
Loup River, 2 miles northwest of Elyria. 


The writer enjoyed a pleasant pilgrimage to this 
historic scene. To reach the Fort we followed the 
Oregon Trail to the Pioneer’s Monument at Columbus, 
then north up the broad Loup valley to the Cedar River 
which is dammed at Ericson to form a lake in a setting 
of green clad hills. From there we drove westward 
through a spur of sand hills then down the seven-mile 
drive through Jones Canyon, which is lined with 
cedars, and where pheasants very deliberately crossed 
the road on their various errands, where rabbits 
scuttled about in a terrible hurry, and larks sang 
“‘Hoop-la-potato bug” from every stump. We crossed 
the North Loup River where several men were catching 
fish from the .bridge. We followed the road beside 
the river between its green canyon walls through nat- 
ural parks of cedars, pines and oaks until we came 
to Fort Hartsuff. The buildings are used as a ranch 
headquarters and are in very good condition. I could 
readily see why the citizens of Ord, North Loup, Scotia, 
and other Loup Valley towns, wished to make it the 
lodge center of a state park, which would include the 
canyon through which we had driven. Mr. George 
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McAnulty of Scotia, one of the leaders in this effort, 
told me how the Fort came to be built, and aJso where 
the North Loup, Middle Loup and South Loup Rivers 
got their names. The name Loup means Wolf, and 
the Pawnee called themselves the ““Wolf People of the 
Plains’. They were settled in large villages, four 
hundred years ago, when Coronado came from Mexico 
to rob them. The rivers of the Loup were their hunt- 
ing ground and abounded in beaver, and the wooded 
canyons were full of deer, while over the plains roamed 
herds of buffalo. The Pawnee, in their permanent 
villages, along the Platte, numbered ten thousand, one 
hundred years ago, but smallpox reduced them to five 
thousand in 1834. No longer able to cope with their 
old enemies, the Sioux, the Pawnee ceded their lands 
on the Platte to the United States in 1857, receiving 
in exchange a reservation which is now Nance County 
with the understanding that the government would 
protect them there. The cholera aided the Sioux ‘n 
their war of extermination; the proud Wolf People 
lost nearly 200 people in one massacre in 1873, and 
in 1874 the twenty-three hundred survivors begged to 
be transferred from their beloved Nebraska (Shallow 
Water) to Oklahoma, where they were safe from the 
Sioux. 


During the building of the Union Pacific Railway, 
Major Frank North enlisted the Pawnee braves as 
scouts where they were able to even the old score with 
the Sioux. They gave valuable aid to the army, while 
serving under their leader, Major Frank North, whom 
they called “‘Pani-le-share’’—Pawnee Chieftain. For 
many years, the old scouts and their descendants re- 
visited the Loup country, coming from their Oklahoma 
homes to bring their children to the Indian School at 
Genoa. It is to the credit of the Government that it 
has endeavored to discharge its debt to these brave 
and unfortunate people. The thousand remaining 
Pawnee are prosperous and comfortable. Their songs 
and stories are full of their battles with the Sioux dur- 
ing the fifty years when the Sioux Cossacks waged a 
war of extermination on the proud Wolf People. 


It was while on these raids that the Sioux passed 
through the Loup valleys on their way to Genoa, the 
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Pawnee country. If they were unsuccessful in robbing 
and “spoiling’”’ the Pawnee, they robbed and spoiled 
the settlers on their way back to Rosebud. This, then, 
is why Fort Hartsuff had to be built on the North Loup 
to protect the pioneers who thought they had discov- 
ered a promised land until the Sioux discovered them. 
They ran off their cattle and horses, burned their 
homes, and murdered many of them. The Sioux in- 
sisted the Loup regions were their hunting grounds, 
won from the persecuted Pawnee, and they made the 
settlers’ lives a succession of flights and alarms. The 
lovely wooded valleys were open for settlement, but 
people were afraid to come in. 


In 1873, a band of Pine Ridge Sioux fell upon the 
settlement on Turtle Creek, and on leaving, stole a 
valuable mare and her yearling,colt and other booty. 
The frontiersmen, trappers and settlers, led by a scout, 
Conrad Wentworth, called “Little Buckshot,’ and 
“Happy Jack’”’ Swearengen, drove all their cows, oxen 
and horses into a big corral, put them in charge of 
an old man and two women, who had one old gun for 
defense and galloped north in pursuit of the horse 
thieves. After a few miles the trail of the Sioux di- 
vided and the sixteen settlers followed the smaller 
party who had the mare and colt with them. After a 
long search in the canyons, and a restless night spent 
in the open, they were attacked at daybreak by 
thirty-five Sioux. A desperate battle ensued. The 
settlers slowly retreated to their starting place at the 
corral to find that the larger party of Indians, who 
left the trail the day before, had returned to the cor- 
ral and had driven off every horse, ox and cow in the 
enclosure. The morning battle had been another ruse 
to keep the men’s attention until the cattle were safely 
on their way. As their loss was not less than Fifteen 
Hundred Dollars in value, but represented all the 
working teams:and milk cows they owned, starvation 
was likely to be their portion. 


The settlers appealed to the Government for pro- 
tection and Captain Mix, and a company of cavalry 
were sent out from Fort Omaha for their protection. 
They camped on Pebble Creek and from thence had 
moved to Loup City until an April blizzard filled the 
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canyons with snow, and when the blizzard was over, 
the soldiers found fifty of their horses and mules froz- 
en to death in a gully, still called ““Dead Horse Run’’. 
The sixty men and Captain Mix returned to Omaha by 
train, much disgusted with weather in the west. 


The bill for a fort was introduced in Congress, but 
in the meantime, the Sioux were a constant menace. 
A battle had taken place a few miles east, when the 
Sioux attacked a party of Omaha who had come over 
on a hunt in 1873, just as they had come in 1855, when 
the Sioux attacked and killed the great Omaha Chief, 
Logan Fontenelle, on Beaver Creek, near the present 
town of Petersburg. The Sioux maintained their 
hunting rights to these plains in blood. As summer 
advanced, the Sioux returned victorious from the 
slaughter of many Omaha and rode through the Loups, 
swinging scalps, and tomahawks and ready for any 
depredation. 


The story is told that during one of the frequent 
Indian scares, all the settlers, to the number of forty, 
were crowded into a one room house, 12 by 14 feet 
square, buckets of water were drawn, and placed on 
the roof in case the Sioux set fire to it. They huddled 
inside and before morning came, they were so tired 
they didn’t care whether the Sioux came or not. When 
they appeared, they took everything in sight that 
could be carried away and departed yelling. Three 
families left the valley after this. As the fall of 1873 
wore on the settlers armed, and determined to defend 
themselves. 


In January, 1874, the Sioux had gone over to the 
Pawnee reservation at Genoa to find the Pawnee 
gone to Oklahoma. Desperately hungry and baffled, 
they returned through the North Loup valley to rob 
the settlers. A large party rode up to the house of 
Wm. McClimans, crowded inside, ate everything in 
sight, then went out and killed all the chickens and 
without stopping for thanks, rode away to the next 
poor ranch where they found no one at home. It was 
the home of five trappers, who added to their scanty 
living by hunting. The Sioux took the winter’s catch 
of furs, worth some one hundred dollars, all the blank- 
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ets and clothing, and every bit of food in the cabin. 
At the next ranch, they killed a cow, and made a feast 
a few miles down the valley. There were still only 
sixteen men who could carry arms. These men armed 
and pursued the Sioux after a freezing night in the 
snow. They came up to them the next morning, just 
as the Indians had finished eating the last of the cow 
they had stolen. The settlers demanded the return 
of the goods and the money for the cow. Having 
feasted, the Sioux were not in a conciliatory mood. 
They consulted, suddenly appearing in full war paint 
and armed, and the moment the Sioux chief gave the 
blood curdling battle cry, they charged. An eye wit- 
ness said that the forty Sioux rode straight at them in 
war bonnets, flowing blankets, etc., devils incarnate 
sounding their fearsome cry. As some of the gallant 
sixteen met them with a hot fire they circled to the left 
and gained the bluff behind the pioneers. Several 
Sioux were killed, and their ponies shot under them 
during a hard fought battle. The Sioux rode away with 
their dead, while the settlers sadly returned home, 
bringing the body of a fine young man from Sutton, 
who was visiting and had joined in the fight. He was 
shot through the head while aiming at a Sioux on the 
bluff at the rear. The weather was so cold that the 
cartridges stuck in the guns. Steve Chase calmly sat 
down on a stump while under heavy fire and pulled out 
the frozen charge and reloaded. The guns had to 
be warmed at a fire, the men having had them out all 
night in a zero temperature. 


The pioneers were discouraged. The living they 
made was taken from them. and if Congress had rot 
granted them Fort Hartsuff that spring, they probably 
would have left. During the summer, troops under 
Cantain Munson, guarded the pveople of the Loup until 
fall when they returned to Fort Omaha, while Fort 
Hartsuff was built. It was considered a most desirable 
station. The old civil war veteran from Fort Omaha. 
Gen. E. O. C. Ord, came with a corp of engineers and 
located the fort on the North Loup. The city of Ord 
was then laid out and was named for him. The fort 
came just in the nick of time, to the settlers, whose 
crops had been destroyed by grasshoppers and who 
eagerly went to work for the government to haul ce- 
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ment from Grand Island, to dig gravel, to haul sand, 
and cut and saw cedars from the nearby canyons. 


Captain Munson, with Company C, was the first 
commanding officer followed by Captain Coppinger, 
son-in-law of James G. Blaine, Company A, 23rd In- 
fantry. Then Company K, 14th Infantry, under Cap- 
tain Carpenter occupied this fort. Captain Munson 
again took charge until the fort was abandoned in 
May, 1881. The presence of the soldiers at Fort 
Hartsuff sufficed to keep the Sioux in order until the 
war of 1876, which was caused by the discovery of 
gold in the Black Hills. The settlers broke the treaty 
of 1869 with the Sioux which gave the Black Hills to 
the Sioux Nation. 


An armed party of Sioux warriors were seen on 
a ridge and pursued by the settlers, who sent one of 
their number to warn the garrison at Fort Hartsuff. 
The S‘oux, after a running fight, entrenched themselves 
in a sand “blow-out’’, as a hollow twenty to fifty feet 
deep is called, which the wind often makes in the sand 
spots of this country which was once the bed of the 
ocean and is yet but thinly covered by the silt of 
centuries. Captain Coppinger sent a company of sol- 
diers at once. They were new to that country and 
marched straight up to the rim of the blow-out and 
fired a volley into the Indians. In the return fire of 
the Sioux, Sergeant Dougherty was shot through the 
heart and the other soldiers retired after a hot ex- 
change of shots. Lieutenant Pyle, an easterner, or- 
dered a second attack, but the soldiers decided to fight 
from cover of rocks and sand piles and so informed the 
lieutenant who thought it best to allow them to fight 
western style, as it was the only way he could get them 
to fight at all. Night came on and the soldiers stood 
guard all night to find in the morning that the Sioux 
were gone. Three weeks later, word came from the 
Rosebud Agency that the Sioux had come back with 
some of the braves badly wounded and almost naked. 
This was called the Battle of the Blow-out, and was 
the last encounter that could be called a battle. The 
Sioux went to join Sitting Bull and were occupied 
further north. 
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After the Sioux were again defeated, pacified and 
settled on their reservations, the fort was no longer 
needed and was sold. A few settlers maintained fort 
look-outs of their own for years. The ruin of one 
built by C. H. Jones in Jones Canyon, can still be seen. 
At the close of the Sioux war of 1876, the remnants 
of the Sioux were settled on their reservations and the 
Pawnee having been removed to Oklahoma, the Sioux 
had no excuse to come on forays through the beautiful 
valleys. So Fort Hartsuff was no longer needed, and 
was sold to the Union Pacific Railway for Five Thou- 
sand Dollars. Later, its thirteen hundred acres were 
sold to Peter Mortenson and Mrs. McDonough of Ord, 
and used asa stock ranch. Many of the early settlers, 
who lived at the fort as officers, musicians, or enlisted 
men, became prominent citizens of the thriving towns 
in the valley. G. W. McAnulty, Company C., a prom- 
inent citizen of Scotia, is a member of a committee of 
citizens who are anxious to make the old fort part of 
a state park, which would include some of the cedar 
lined valleys. As this is in harmony with Nebraska’s 
plan to include historic and beautiful spots in parks 
for the enjoyment of all her citizens, it is to be hoped 
that Fort Hartsuff will be thus preserved. 





FORT HARTSUFF AND THE LOCAL PIONEER LIFE 
A School Teacher’s Recollections of Fort Hartsuff 


As told by Genia Rood Crandall (Mrs. A. L.) to her 
daughter, Ora A. Clement. 


I came to the North Loup colony of Seventh Day 
Baptists on April 30, 1874, coming from Washara 
County, Wisconsin, with my father, Charles Persons 
Rood. 


It was not father’s first visit to the valley of the 
Loup. He was, so far as is known, the first man to 
look into that part of the valley which lies above the 
Chalk Hills, with the idea of permanent settlement. 
On July 3, 1871, he stood on the top of ““Happy Jack’s 
Peak” and, delighted with what he saw before him, 
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he declared that his quest was ended. He had found 
the Promised Land. He was influential in locating the 
colony near what is now North Loup and went to a 
great deal of pains and expense in the course of the 
migration. The trip of 1874 when he brought me 
with him was the third of four overland trips which 
he made between the two places. 


When we arrived, we found the valley less tran- 
quil than might have been expected of a people so 
near to nature’s heart. Blizzards, grasshoppers and 
thieving Indians all had a part in weakening the mor- 
ale of the settlers. The last straw had been added 
the previous January when an encounter with the 
Indians, following an especially exasperating raid upon 
livestock and provisions, had resulted in the death of 
young Marion Littlefield, and had given the entire 
settlement a genuine scare. 


All along the river, people felt that they could 
endure no more. They besought the National Congress 
to establish an army post in the valley to give them 
protection against their most dreaded foes—the Sioux 


Indians. Senator P. W. Hitchcock, father of Senator 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, sponsored a bill to this effect 
through the Senate after Congressman Welch had 
pushed it through the House. It was passed June 16, 
1874. The bill called for an appropriation of $50,000 
for the purpose of building a fort in the North Loup 
valley. I may add here that the buildings finally cost 
$110,000 and the fort was named Hartsuff. 


So when I reached the valley, the last of April, 
we heard talk of the proposed fort on every side. 
Those who know our part of Nebraska under present 
day conditions can scarcely realize what significance 
the building of a fortress could, and did, have for the 
few hundred families scattered up and down the Loup 
river. Imagine, if you can, the scattered soddies and 
shanties and dug-outs, unprotected, lonely, and with 
no means of communication save word of mouth and 
an uncertain “pony mail” in times of peace, and signal 
fires. kindled on sightly bluffs in times of danger. 
Imagine the discouragement of men and the despair 
and homesickness of young wives as funds were ex- 
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hausted, crops were destroyed by hoppers and stock 
and provisions were stolen by threatening Indians. 


In such an atmosphere of dread and uncertainty, 
it is no wonder that a few beggarly Pawnee trekking 
up the river and robbing hen roosts and pig pens as 
occasion offered, were enough to put the whole valley 
into a panic of fear. There were nights and days 
when men kept their guns at hand, and women made 
the family provisions and valuables ready for flight or 
seige. Clothes were not put off, and both day and 
night someone in each family watched the distant bluff 
where, at any moment, the warning fire might flash 
its dread signal of approaching danger. 


A fort—a place of refuge—the protection of 
armed men. The promise was like a breath of fresh 
air. 


There was another consideration, too, scarcely less 
important. Buildings to cost $50,000 meant work, and 
work meant money. The need for this commodity be- 
came increasingly urgent later in the season of ’74 
when the promising crops were harvested to the last 
green blade by the swarming grasshoppers. 


Although the necessity of Fort Hartsuff as a pro- 
tection against Indians may have been more imaginary 
than actual, there is no question about the reality of 
benefits realized from the wages paid to labor. Funds 
were low, if not completely exhausted, seed was lost, 
crops were cleaned out and there was no prospect of 
food for man or beast in late summer. Actual hunger 
must certainly have driven many families back East 
that fall and we have no idea how much settlement 
might have been retarded if it had not been for the 
money put into circulation by the building of Fort 
Hartsufi. The prospect of work brought many people 
in and so aided in settlement. 


The protective value of the fort was by way of 
prevention rather than actual repulse of attack, and 
cannot be over estimated. It is for the economic relief 
it afforded and for the exotic touch of color and ro- 
mance that it introduced among us, that Fort Hartsuff 
is best remembered by early settlers. 
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The sites for the buildings were selected by Gen- 
eral E. O. C. Ord, and the location was strategic. Its 
look-out commanded a view up and down and across 
the North Loup river. It sat back against low hills in 
such a position that it could not be attacked by foemen 
approaching unseen from any direction. 


The buildings were of grout construction with 
walls twelve inches or more in thickness. Excellent 
gravel for the work was quarried four miles south. 
Lime was mined and burned on “Doc” Beebe’s ranch, 
forty miles down the river, and was carted by team 
to the fort. Cement and finishing lumber were hauled 
from Grand Island. Dimension lumber, principally 
red cedar, was felled in the wooded canyons above 
and sawed at a mill on Bean Creek near the site of 
the fort. 


It gives one a heartache today to think of the fine 
pines and cedars which were sacrificed, to the last 
stick, to furnish the massive beams and props which 
are still solid and firm in the old building. But, suf- 
ficient unto the day are the indiscretions thereof. 
Similarly situated, the present generation would be as 
ruthless in destruction, no doubt. 


Construction work began the first of September, 
1874. The first buildings were completed in December 
and the event was celebrated by a grand ball to which 
everyone was invited. 


It was a great occasion. The soldiers in their 
neat blue uniforms, their ladies in fashionable dresses, 
and the spacious rooms of the buildings seemed very 
grand indeed to the settlers who came from one-room 
soddies and dug-outs. 


The fort was the pride of the Department of the 
Platte, as well as the settlers of the North Loup Valley. 
Its buildings and location made it the most beautiful 
and most desirable station in the whole department. 


It was first occupied by Company C, 9th Infantry, 
under the command of Captain Samuel Munson. His 
company was relieved April 14, 1875, by Company A, 
23rd Infantry, under Captain John J. Coppinger, a son- 
in-law of James G. Blaine. Captain Coppinger was 
an aristocrat, haughty in his bearing and very stern 
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in discipline. For appearing on parade with unpol- 
ished buttons, more than one private was confined in 
the guard house, by this relentless officer. For the 
slightest hint of insubordination, they were sent to the 
“sweat boxes’’. 


In December, 1876, Company K, 14th Infantry, 
under Captain Carpenter, replaced Company A and 
was, in turn, replaced by Company C in November, 
1878. Because of its longer occupancy, Company C was 
better known than the other companies, and probably 
has a larger place in our memories on that account. 
Captain Munson was still in command when the fort 
was abandoned in May, 1881. 


There was a strong marked comradeship in this 
Company, with good feeling between men and officers. 
I remember the dishes, marked “C 9”’, which were used 
in their table service. The men were very proud of 
these, for they had been bought with “Company sav- 
ings,”’ that is, with money received from the sale of 
their surplus provisions. They were allotted a certain 
amount of rations. If by economy they could use less 
than the full amount, they were privileged to sell the 
remainder and use the money for the Company. 


Fort Hartsuff was not a fort in the sense of being 
a fortified place of defense. The buildings were sturdy 
in construction, but the only place calculated to with- 
stand possible attack was the stockade of cottonwood 
timbers on the top of a hill to the east and overlooking 
the buildings. The stockade was built of heavy posts, 
set closely together in a circle some 40 feet in diameter. 
It was high enough to protect those within and had 
numerous port holes for the use of sharpshooters. A 
deep trench connected the stockade with the barracks, 
affording an opportunity of escape in case of sudden 
attack. 


Inside the stockade was a watch tower and a wind- 
mill which pumped water for the barracks. The old 
pipes are still sound and in use. 


But the more picturesque features of the stock- 
ade have been sacrificed to the utilitarian spirit of our 
“piping times of peace.”’ The stockade was long ago 
reduced to fence posts and kindling, and the trench 
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has been filled and leveled to add that much more of 
tillable ground to a corn field. With the disappear- 
ance of these two features, the old fort lost its only 
military aspects. 


The buildings, all but one of which are still stand- 
ing and in good state of preservation in spite of their 
use as dwellings, stock barns and granaries, have very 
little of the grandeur which made them the pride of 
the valley. Yet there is enough that is familiar to 
bring back a flood of memories to the pioneer. And, 
incidentally, they are substantial enough that they may 
yet be restored to much of their original beauty and 
dignity. With a modest provision for up-keep they 
may be preserved as a relic of pioneer days for the 
interest and use of many generations of Nebraskans 
yet to appear on the scene. 


There were seven buildings, built about a rec- 
tangle comprising some seven or eight acres. They 
were known as Commanding Officer’s quarters, (two 
houses, very fine for those days) hospital, commissary 
department, “laundress row” (two-room suites for the 
use of married privates, whose wives were expected to 
do the laundry work of the Company), guard house, 
quartermaster’s office and “the barracks” where the 
men were housed and fed. Within the rectangle was 
the grassy parade ground, edged with native cedars 
and pines, transplanted from the canyons above. Such 
of these as have escaped the depredations of later 
years are now magnificent trees, stretching out shield- 
ing arms as though to hide the shame of the misused 
old buildings. 


Beyond the rectangle were the stables, now torn 
down, where handsome horses and sleek mules were 
groomed and trained. 


As a teacher in that vicinity, I knew the life of 
the fort more or less intimately during most of the 
period cf its occupancy. 


One term I taught in what was known as the Wil- 
low Springs school, just above the fort. At another 
time I taught “at the Fort’”’ which meant in the little 
frame building at Calamus, less than a mile from Hart- 
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Commanding Officer’s Quarters, Front View, Facing West. 
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suff. Parenthetically, I may say that this little temple 
of learning and I must have had our being under op- 
posing stars, for the teriffic demonstration of the 
elements which ushered my son Paul into my home 
(August 5, 1885) shattered the school house and cast 
its wreckage all over the countryside. 


Beside teaching in that vicinity, I spent some time 
in the home of Corporal Ed Satterlee of Company K and 
worked as an apprentice in the office of the first news- 
paper published in that part of the country, the old 
Valley County Herald, published by “Lawyer” (W. 
H.) Mitchell. 


As a school ma’am, I think I remember the Fort 
as a counter-irritant more than anything else. At 
Calamus the schoo] house commanded a view of the 
Fort buildings and whatever interesting bit of military 
routine might be going on at any time of day. It was 
hard enough for the teacher to keep her attention on 
the three R’s with the interesting maneuvers of guard 
mount being executed in plain sight from the windows. 
When a hundred riders dashed after an imaginary foe 
over the hillside, or, at a command, dropped to the 
side of their mounts like Indians, while the horses con- 
tinued on a dead run, the enthusiasm of the children 
could scarcely be restrained. Again, they would find 
target practice more interesting than books. I seemed 
constantly to be striving with the soldiery for the at- 
tention of my pupils. If a brightly painted wagon, 
drawn by six sleek mules, driven with a jerk-line, by 
a uniformed driver and attended by a Corporal, drew 
up before the little store for the purpose of taking 
on a few supplies, the equipage could scarcely fail to 
attract the eyes of restless boys and girls. So the 
garrison and I were in continuous competition for the 
attention and interest of school children. 


Nor was the rivalry confined to the school. I re- 
member very well a disturbance upon the playground 
which young Capron, scion of the quartermaster’s 
clerk, undertook to quell by the ominous threat: “If 
you don’t stop and do as I say I’ll have my father send 
the Company down and then I guess you will wish 
you had.” 
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Whatever the soldiers cost to me in the matter of 
discipline, they made up by assisting in the outside 
activities which centered about the school house of the 
pioneer. The singing schools, spelling matches and 
literary societies which were very important in our 
social life profited considerably by the talent and gai- 
ety contributed by men and women from the fort. 


My father was a state organizer for the Good 
Templars and through his efforts the valley was pret- 
ty generously sprinkled with Orders of that Lodge. 
The one at Calamus was always attended by a number 
of soldiers, many of them being very helpful. The 
brilliance of their uniforms, which may sometimes have 
excelled that of their wits, made them sure of welcome 
wherever they went and lent an atmosphere to every 
occasion. Some of them were well educated. Lieu- 
tenant Norris, of Company K, who afterward held a 
high office in the Phillipine service, is still remembered 
for the cleverness of his lecture on “‘Creeds”’ delivered 
at North Loup and elsewhere. 


I do not recall now what was considered a living 
wage for women teachers in the ’70’s. But in 1878, 


according to Johnson’s History, the average salary re- 
ceived for all teachers in Valley county was $82 a 
year. ‘“‘All teachers” represented a total of sixteen, of 
whom six were men. 


We received our pay in warrants, of course. The 
districts never had any money. An old record of a 
Greeley county district shows that a bill for two dollars 
and fifty cents had to run for many months because 
there were no funds with which to pay it. Equipment 
was meager, as might be expected, but with all their 
handicaps the little sod and frame houses of the ’70’s 
turned out some very creditable products. 


Two of my pupils at Calamus have (if they are 
still living) a very special reason for remembering the 
soldiers of the Fort. 


These were George and Emma Alderman, whose 
perents were settlers living on a farm near Calamus. 
The two children, aged seven and five, were sent out on 
the unfenced prairie to herd cows. They wandered 
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into the hills, out of sight of familiar land marks, and 
became helplessly lost. For three days soldiers and 
neighbors assisted the parents in their anxious search 
for them, riding up and down the canyons, without a 
clue. 


At last they were brought in by Sergeant Myers 
and Corporal Schreck who found them huddled under 
drifted grass and weeds in the shelter of a deep wash- 
out in the hills. Their exhausted little bodies were 
guarded and warmed by a faithful Newfoundland dog 
who lay beside them and to which, no doubt, they 
owed their lives. 


A still more tragic fate was suffered by two other 
children who attended the Calamus school. These 
were the little sons of poor John Case, for whom the 
rigors of pioneer life became too hard to be endured. 
Discouragements impaired his mind, and, after scrawl- 
ing a note to explain that he feared to see his family 
die of starvation, the crazed man murdered his wife 
and sons as they lay sleeving in their beds, then finish- 
ed by taking his own life. The shocked horror and 
indignation of the community expressed itself by bury- 
ing the man’s body in an unmarked grave in the hills, 
without benefit of clergy. 


It was another boy. Jesse Mitchell, a friend of 
the Case family, who rode down on his pony a day or 
two after the tragedy and was first to discover what 
had been done. The terrible sight must have left a 
deep impression upon his mind. 


Most memorable of the pupils of Calamus school 
was little Dick. Flathead Indian, and adopted son of 
Lieutenant Hyle of Company A. 


Dick had been found beside his dead mother af- 
ter a skirmish w‘th Indians in the west. He was only 
four or five years old at the time. but when he looked 
up and saw soldiers near he bounded away like a deer 
and was captured only by running him down. 


It had pleased the high-born Hyle to take the 
little savage in charge, and finally legally to adopt 
him. A real »ffection seemed to exist between the 
two and it was the L‘eutenant’s intention to give him 
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all the opportunities that money and education could 
offer. 


Dick was an odd looking little creature, with his 
head flattened almost to the thickness of a man’s two 
palms. Upon his unnaturally shaped crown, his 
clipped black hair grew straight and bristling, giving 
his face the appearance of a black petalled daisy. Dick 
was a bright pupil and could read and spell better than 
many of the paler and older boys and girls. He seem- 
ed to be one of those natural spellers who could always 
spell a word correctly. 


He was full of mischief, but not vicious. At one 
time his teacher (Melva True, now living at North 
Loup) observed that he was coming to school without 
alunch. She pressed him for an explanation and was 
finally told that Steel (in charge of mess) refused to 
put up lunches for him. 


“Why?” she wanted to know. 


“Because I shot him,”’ confessed the little Indian, 
and explained that Steel had bullied and tantalized 
him when no one was by to protect him. Dick deter- 
mined to retaliate. He watched his chance and when 
he caught the unsuspecting cook bending over some 
lowly task the little rascal let an arrow fly. He had 
the unerring aim of his forebears, and the weapon 
struck squarely in the broadest portion of Steel’s an- 
atomy, to Dick’s delight and the cook’s pain and in- 
dignation. 


It was in punishment for this prank that Dick was 
being sent to school without his noon-day lunch. 


The school ma’am, after satisfying herself that 
the boy’s story was true and that he had been misused 
by the cook, reported the affair to Lieutenant Hyle. 
suggesting that if the boy were to be punished it should 
be in some other form. The officer was inclined to 
sympathize with the boy’s side of the case, and, what- 
ever reprimand he may have administered privately, 
he saw to it that there were no more lunchless days 
for him. The incident put the cook in bad repute, for 
Dick was a general favorite, and a few weeks later 
he was discharged for other complaints. He left the 
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fort grumbling that he would have gotten along all 
right if it had not been for that school ma’am who got 
him into trouble with the Lieutenant. 


When Company A was relieved, Dick was taken 
east by his foster father and was placed in a school 
for boys. 


He came to say good bye to his teacher. 


“T’ll come back to see you,” he promised, “And 
I'll bring you a bottle of wine and a blue silk dress.” 


He rode away with the officers, a fine little figure 
in his soldier suit of blue, and the fort knew no more 
of him. 


In connection with the story of Dick it may be 
mentioned that a favorite among the men was one 
Daugherty who was often charged with the personal 
care of the child and who was known to Dick’s English 
as “Dockety”’. In the only serious encounter with 
Indians ever engaged in by soldiers at Hartsuff, Daugh- 
erty was killed and the little Flathead’s indignation 
with his own people knew no bounds. Daugherty’s 
body, with two others buried at Hartsuff, was later 
transferred to the cemetery at Fort McPherson. 


Two other children who attended school at 
Calamus bore a name which is written large in the 
history of the plains. These were children of “Little 
Buckshot” Wentworth, Indian fighter, scout and sol- 
dier of fortune. I remember them as being fine man- 
nered and attractive, worthy offspring of their cultured 
and courageous parents. 


As would be expected, the color and charm of 
life at the Fort made quite an impression upon the 
youth of the settlement. One young man, at least 
succumbed to it. George McAnulty, a boy of twenty- 
one who had taken up a homestead near Burwell in 
1873, being free and unattached, enlisted with Com- 
pany C during its first occupancy. Only a short time 
after his enlistment the Company was ordered to join 
the rest of the 9th Regiment at Fort Laramie. They 
were with General Crook during the campaign of 1876 
and saw a great deal of active service before their 
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return in’78. Mr. McAnulty remained with the Com- 
pany until he was mustered out. He is, I think, the 
only soldier who served at Hartsuff now living in the 
Loup Valley. At his home in Scotia he loves to recall 
the years of his service and the experiences associated 
with Hartsuff. 


To other of the settlers army life, as they saw it 
at the fort, was unattractive to the extreme. These 
pioneer sons preferred personal liberty, even with pen- 
ury, to the discipline ot the army. They might dress 
in shabby Jeans which made a poor showing beside the 
brass buttons of the soldier, but they could see a girl 
home after Literary Soc:ety without getting the con- 
sent of a superior officer. And young women, seeing 
the sharp line drawn between the ladies of officers and 
those of private, and sympathizing with the lowly es- 
tate of the latter, were probably less inclined to be 
seriously attracted by military blandishments than 
they might otherwise have been. So, we can see as 
we look back, Fort Hartsuff played its part in giving 
the young community a sound social foundation. By 
giving a “‘close-up” picture of one kind of life, it did 
much to develop an appreciation of true values among 
the young people who sometimes found the rigors of 
pioneer rather trying. 


As I have intimated, the protective functioning of 
Fort Hartsuff was more by way of prevention of attack 
than otherwise. An amusing incident recalled by 
Melva True Worth indicates that in times of great 
stress or panic the settlers forgot that they had military 
protection and took affairs into their own hands. 


“Indian scares” were frequent. Only let some 
highly-strung settler catch sight of a few hungry Paw- 
nee trekking along the river on a fishing or foraging 
excursion, and word went flying through the settle- 
ments that Indians were on the warpath. 


Such a warning came one summer evening and 
everyone living near Calamus whether willing or oth- 
erwise, was hustled to a place of safety. This spot of 
refuge was the dark cellar under Will Holliday’s little 
store. Here all the women and children were crowd- 
ed together by a few protective males, very much 
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against the protest of several of the braver women. 
The cellar was crowded, with no accommodations for 
sleepy children and their tired mothers. They tried 
to rest on bags of potatoes and on packing boxes, but 
the hours were long. 


The school ma’am, who had known Indians all her 
life, was one who refused to “scare”. At last, when 
the air got too foul and the night too long, she and 
another young woman contrived to “break jail” and, 
returning to their rooming place alone, went to bed and 
to sleep. 


This action had rather a dampening effect upon 
the fine bravery of the men. Perhaps they were 
getting sleepy, too. One by one they sheepishly ad- 
mitted that they had been a bit hasty and led their 
families home. It was not until the next day that 
anyone thought to ask: “If there was real danger, why 
was the alarm not reported to the Fort?” 


It was but a case of overwrought nerves and re- 
sulting, heedless panic. 


All of which shows that even Indian scares may 
sometimes have their funny side. 


At one time rumors of Indian troubles were so 
frequent and were, apparently so authentic, that it 
was decided to build fortresses of sod for the protec- 
tion of women and children in case of an attack. One 
of these was undertaken near the school house at 
Springdale, east of Ord, where I was teaching. For 
a number of days the children and I endeavored to 
keep our attention upon our tasks while, within speak- 
ing distance from our windows, men and boys were 
busily laying up sods for a stockade. 


The mental reaction of children to this procedure 
may easily be imagined. Any present day teacher 
will understand why I was glad when the undertaking 
was abandoned. There was never a time when the sod 
fort was needed, but for many years the broken walls 
stood there as a reminder of the fears and dangers of 
pioneer life. 

Of all the sights connected with routine at the 
fort none was more impressive than the daily flag 
raising, with the whole Company at attention. 
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For some reason which I do not know, during the 
early days of its command, Company C had a drummer 
but no drum. Therefore, drummer “Johnny” Luke 
beat the familiar calls on a tin pan for lack of a more 
resonant instrument. To this music the company filed 
out and solemnly saluted the flag as it was hoisted to 
position. Later, a drum was acquired and still later, 
a bugle whose blaring summons could be heard up and 
down the valley as the well known reveille complained 
“Can’t get ’em up; can’t get ’em up” or stable call 
commanded “Come to the stable, Come to the stable 
and feed your horses some oats and some hay”’. 


The tall and tapering flagstaff from which Old 
Glory floated over the fort was the pride of Company 
C and had an interesting story. 


Although the canyons above the fort yielded 
beautiful pines and cedars which were sawed into lum- 
ber for the building, none were found tall and straight 
enough to make a worthy flagstaff. Therefore, one 
had to be imported. 


A commissioned officer with twenty men was de- 
tailed to find and fetch a suitable piece of timber. It 
was an imposing spectacle when they set out upon 
their quest—The uniformed men on their horses, pro- 
vision wagons drawn by mules, and at the head of the 
expedition the old scout and trapper, “Happy Jack’”’ 
accompanied by young George McAnulty, already re- 
ferred to. This was before his enlistment. 


They followed the canyons northward, scouted 
along the Niobrara, and finally, at Long Pine, found a 
tree to suit their fancy. It was a handsome pine, tall 
and slender and straight. It measured ten inches 
— at the base and when dressed was 97 feet 
ong. 


It was laid upon the gears of three wagons and 
was brought back to Hartsuff in triumph, to be erected 
in the center of the parade ground. 


Here it stood for years after the fort was aban- 
doned but was finally cut down and taken away in 
the night to satisfy a lawless spite. 
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A volume of recollections might be written about 
Fort Hartsuff, which, although it was never the scene 
of important military defense, still had a large part 
in shaping the destiny of the Loup Valley. 

(Fort Hartsuff history is continued in next issue of 
this magazine) 











W. J. BRYAN’S FIRST PLEA TO A JURY 






Letter of W. J. Bryan to Miss Mary Baird, 
Who Became Mrs. W. J. Bryan. 











J’ville, November 21, 1883. 


I am now in the Court Room and will take advant- 
age of a dry speech to write you a letter. The most in- 
teresting item to me—and may I assume to you also? — 
is my effort of yesterday or rather of Monday. After 
mailing your letter Monday morning I came over to 
the Court House and Ed McDonald called me to assist 
him in an assault case. It took us all day and just 
after dinner I had the pleasure of making my first 
speech before a jury. I had the noon recess in which 
to collect my thoughts and when I got upon the floor 
my fright all left me and I never spoke with more flu- 
ency and earnestness than I did that day. I was compli- 
mented by the judge and several attorneys. The 
Courier said, “W. J. Bryan was highly complimented 
on Monday for his success in his first speech before a 
circuit Court jury.” 


I think Mr. McDonald was real kind to help me 
in this way. He was going to have me assist in the 
murder case now on trial but I was not here when it 
began. He expected Mr. Barnes to help him but B. 
left as soon as the case began. Iam to help him in the 
case of Russell who cut his wife’s throat—if the case 
comes up this term and Mr. Kirby told me today that 
he would want me to help him in an assault case which 
he is defending. So I will have some business this, 
But enough of this. Will tell you of my practice, do 


you want me to? 
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William J. Bryan, photo taken about 1890 (picture furnished by 
courtesy of Mrs. T. S. Allen, sister of W. J. Bryan). 
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At the earnest solicitation of a warm friend I add 
another plus to my record. Two in four weeks. 


I am sorry your throat is worse. My dear, that 
troubles me. Can’t youcurethat? Doesit come from 
Catarrh? I have a recipe which I am trying. Equal 
parts of “Golden Seal, alum and borax’’. Don’t know 
what effect it will have. 


Am invited to the Kinman reception tomorrow 
night. In regard to the dress. I rather like velvet 
though your objection may be sufficient. Don’t they 
wear velvet in the summer? 


Al is in St. Louis still. Chas. will not go to school 
any more for a while. Dr. thinks he ought to stop. 
Am going to try to get him a place in town. Unless 
something detains me you may expect me next Wed- 
nesday evening. One week from tonight! Will you 
be glad to see me? I am getting pretty tolerable 
anxious to see you. 


With all love I am as ever, 
Your own, S. B. Willie. 





NOTE TO BRYAN LETTER 


The above letter of W. J. Bryan to his fiancee during the 
first months of his law practice is so clear and graphic that it 
needs little explanation. Mr. Bryan had opened his office at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, for practice on July 4, 1883. During 
these first six months his law practice netted the sum of 
$67. However the practice was more remunerative in the suc- 
ceeding year, raising his income to $50 per month. It was upon 
the encouragement of this growing business that he was married 
in October, 1884. The depression in business in 1885 which 
reduced his income must have been a factor in inducing him to 
take the lecture platform to supplement his legal business. 


The above letter, never before printed, was among the papers 
given by Mrs. W. J. Bryan to the Nebraska State Historical 
Society after the death of Mr. Bryan. In addition to her gift 
the Society is indebted to Governor Charles W. Bryan for num- 
erous pamphlets, speeches, files of the Commoner and other ma- 
terial donated at the time the Commoner was discontinued and 
its publication office closed. 


Historians may have overlooked the fact that the files of 
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the Commoner often contain reprints of earlier speeches. Under 
management of Charles W. Bryan the Commoner reprinted the 
earlier speeches of W. J. Bryan in order to supply current calls 
for past addresses which were no longer in stock. The files of 
the Commoner are thus a source for material which is not con- 
temporaneous with its issue. . 

J. L. §S. 





REVIEWS 


FRONTIER TRAILS 


Autobiography of Frank Canton, Edited by E. E. Dale, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1930. 


The pioneers who took an active part in the settling and first 
development of the great western states between the Missouri 
and the Rocky Mountains are becoming so much fewer in num- 
bers that it will soon be difficult to obtain first-hand accounts 
of the thrilling and difficult life in which they took part. One 
of these men who has left behind him a record for historians 
and the general readers of the trans-Missouri states, is Frank 
M. Canton, Adjutant General of the Oklahoma National Guard, 
who died in 1927. General Canton left behind him an auto- 
biography in manuscript which has been edited by Edward Everett 
Dale under the title of Frontier Trails. General Canton was, 
until the latter part of his life, constantly shifting from one 
part of the west to another. He was generally acting as a 
United States Deputy Marshal and could not bear to remain in 
any state which had become fairly quiet. Whenever this oc- 
curred, he would look for trouble elsewhere and generally found 
it quite easily. 


His autobiography skips his childhood and begins in the 
year 1869, when Mr. Canton was twenty years old. Although 
born in Virginia, Mr. Canton had lived from childhood in Texas, 
and the first experiences which he records at length are those 
of driving cattle up the Chisholm trail in 1869 to Abilene,— 
swimming rivers in flood, driving on foot after the theft of 
most of the horses by Indians, facing the threats of Indians 
on the war path, checking stampedes. This was a good beginning 
for a life of adventure, but after two or three experiences, 
Mr. Canton transferred to a still more dangerous life, that of 
a Texas Ranger. He passes over the eight years as a Ranger, 
between 1870 and 1878, without much of the vivid personal de- 
tail which fills the rest of the book, and merely comments at 
the end that Texas had become too quiet. So that he decided 
to go north again with the Texas herds of cattle. There he 
became a field inspector of the Wyoming Stock Raisers Associ- 
tion, operating against cattle thieves in Wyoming and Montana 
as well as doing some farming for himself. From 1882 to 1886, 
he was sheriff of Johnson County; and stage robberies, horse 
thieves, murderers, and Indian cattle thieves begin to be prom- 
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inent in the book. One or two clashes with these gentry are 
vividly and fully related. 

When he retired from his place as sheriff, he went back 
again to the Wyoming Stock Association, becoming as well Deputy 
United States Marshal; and here begins the most interesting part 
of all this interesting book: In his capacity as inspector of 
the Stock Association and United States Marshal, Canton took 
part in the famous episode of 1892, generally referred to as 
the Johnson County War. He himself was one of the raiders 
against the “rustlers” and tells the story from the raiders’ side. 
He gives a vivid detailed account of the raiders’ attack on the 
rustlers and their later defense against superior numbers. Canton 
agrees that many respectable small cattle men and cowboys joined 
with the rustlers against the raiders, but he thinks that they did 
so in ignorance of the true situation of affairs, because of the 
propaganda of the lawless rustlers. From such previous accounts 
of the episode as I have seen, I suspect that his account must 
be regarded as somewhat prejudiced; yet, at the same time, I 
believe that historians must regard Canton’s first-hand evidence 
as modifying in part the previously accepted point of view. 


The quieting down of Wyoming naturally meant, to a man 
of Mr, Canton’s temperament, departure; and his next adventure 
took place in the newly opened parts of Oklahoma, where he 
was acting as a peace officer against the outlaws that always 
impede the progress of new settlements. But after several years 
more, Oklahoma in its turn became comparatively law-abiding, 
and Mr. Canton’s occupation began in his eyes to seem drab and 
uninteresting. Fortunately the gold strike of the Yukon created 
another nucleus for lawlessness to gratify his love of adventure. 
As the only American peace officer in the interior of Alaska, 
Deputy Marshal Canton represented the forces of law and order 
in a happy struggle with ruffians until the appearance of a de- 
tachment of soldiers, permanently stationed in the gold-field settle- 
ments. He describes some of these adventures at length, and 
nothing in the book is better; but to most American readers, 
the Johnson County War will remain the high spot of the book. 


Although one chapter more is given to struggles with Okla- 
homa outlaws, Mr. Canton’s later life evidently became somewhat 
quieter. He never carried his autobiography further than the 
beginning in his work as Adjutant General of Oklahoma, in 1907. 
Perhaps it is not necessary that he should have done this. Ex- 
cept perhaps in direct contact with the gangsters of Chicago, 
the United States offer no such opportunities today as those 
which made the life of Frank M. Canton a kind of frontier 
epic. We may be glad that this is so, and yet at the same 
time be delighted with the first-hand account (well written as 
it is) of a life so full of action and so representative of the 


frontier. 
THOMAS M. RAYSOR. 


NOTE: The principal facts in the Wyoming Cattle War were 
received at first hand by the writer of this note from the chief 
witnesses at Chadron in 1892. They are printed in The Nebraska 
State Historical Reports, Vol. X Sr. II, pp. 138-149. A. E. S. 
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THE RANGE CATTLE INDUSTRY 


By Edward Everett Dale, Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1930. 216 pp., Price, $4.00. 


The significance of the range cattle industry in the Listory 
of the later west has long been realized, but until recently pub- 
heations in this field have been mainly of the popular type. 
Professor Dale has been at work in a scholarly way on this 
subject longer than any other historian, and it is somewhat un- 
fortunate for him that the freshness is taken off his subject by 
the publication recently of The Day of the Cattleman by E. S. 
Osgood. Osgood’s book, however, pertains primarily to the 
northern cattle range, whereas Dale’s includes the whole range 
cattle industry of the western plains . 


The content of the book is orthodox in arrangement and 
in details. The Mexican and Texas origins of the industry are 
duly set forth. Then follows in order the story of its progress 
into the northern territory, the development of the long drive, 
and the changing conditions of cattle raising in the north and in 
the south as the years go by. The conditions in Oklahoma dif- 
fered markedly from any other region in the west and Professor 
Dale’s separate description of them is fully warranted and well 
worth while. 


The obvious desire of the author to be strictly scientific 
has robbed his book of much of the human interest that might 
well have come into it. The reader gets an impression of un- 
warranted condensation. Professor Dale undoubtedly has the 
subject matter at his disposal to make a book twice as long as 
this and he might well have done so. Interesting details are 
ruthlessly eliminated and dramatic episodes, such as the disas- 
trous winter of 1886-87, or the conflict between the sheep men 
and cattle men in the early nineties, are treated in an unneces- 
sarily matter-of-fact way. The maps and illustrations, despite 
some slight inaccuracies, are excellent and supply to some extent 
the features that one looks for in vain in the text. 

In his concluding paragraphs Professor Dale defends effect- 
ively the cattlemen as useful agents in the promotion of civiliza- 
tion. He points out that the cattle-grazing industry is still with 
us and he appeals for a study of this phase of agriculture in the 
same scientific way that other types of agriculture have been 
studied. 


The University of Oklahoma Press is to be congratulated 
upon the appearance of so handsome a book. There is some 
doubt, however, as to whether or not the generous dimensions 
of the volume are exactly appropriate, the pagination is peculiar, 
and the subtended periods following footnote numerals should 
most certainly have been eliminated, 

J. D. HICKS. 
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THE MOUND BUILDERS 


By Henry Clyde Shetrone, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York and London, 1930. 


Considering the present interest in human prehistory this 
book is certain to appeal to a large number of persons who wish 
to know the truth about a much debated subject. Not many 
decades ago the identity of the builders of the great mounds of 
the Mississippi valley was shrouded in the vague speculations of 
the arm chair antiquarian. Since that time the spade, always 
the instrument of the final answer, has revealed a fascinating 
story the outlines of which are here ably presented by one of 
America’s foremost field workers. The author has not only 
answered in detail questions concerning the method of construc- 
tion, probable purpose and general distribution of the very num- 
erous tumulii of the eastern United States, he has also fitted the 
customs, industries and arts of their builders into the general 
background of native American culture. Emerging from this 
setting the reader can see the varied mound-building peoples not as 
alien precursors or strange invaders of the American Indian de- 
mesne but as one of the high peaks of his own cultural attainment, 


Classified into regional types, the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent mound-building groups are discussed in considerable detail. 
The illustrations, including photographs, drawings and diagrams 
are excellent and tell a very vivid story of their own. The art 
objects from the Hopewell and the advanced southern mound 
cultures are particularly striking and should appeal to every 
lover of design and skilled modelling, furnishing at the same 
time a variety of native American art motifs. The author’s 
style is human and those with any archaeological interest will 
follow him eagerly back into a rich period of native American 
activity already passe’ when the first European explorers appeared 
upon the scene. 


From the scientific standpoint the book has great value as 
an authoritative compilation of heretofore widely scattered data 
on an important archaeological problem. It becomes strikingly 
clear that mound-building was a trait shared by many prehistoric 
Indian peoples and that a considerable time element was involved. 
In regard to cultural sequences and temporal placing the author 
is extremely cautious, and while the reviewer is keenly aware of 
the difficulties involved in such problems he feels that they merit 
more discussion than they have here received. The summary 
and conclusions are the most disappointing portion of the book, 
for with the skillfully assembled mass of facts one might hope 
for some interpretation of the obvious Middle American or Mex- 
ican traits so apparent in the specialized mound cultures. The 
author suggests a possible derivation via the ancient Pueblo region 
of the southwest or perhaps by sea to the southeastern portion 
of the United States. A fascinating problem of two important 
centers and two lines of cultural diffusion is here clearly indi- 
acted but this is not stressed or even discussed. Nevertheless, as 
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a presentation of the known facts concerning the mound-builders, 
the work of Mr. Shetrone stands pre-eminent. It is a secure 
foundation for all future work touching on this important field. 


WM. DUNCAN STRONG. 





BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS DAVENPORT 


By Walter Rice Davenport, Montpelier, Vermont Historical 
Society, 1929. 


This effort to present Thomas Davenport “to the world” in 
“a plain and unadorned narrative” is not a success—so far as 
“plain and unadorned” is concerned. The book is well written 
and abounds in literary allusions, poetry, historical “side-lights’’, 
comparisons with other men and sermonettes. The author is a 
minister, as well as a relative of “the hero”, and makes the most 
of his opportunity. In the introduction positive acknowledge- 
ment is made that “the aim of this book is frankly appreciative”, 
and that the author is not a scientist. It might well be added 
that the author is not a critical biographer. Despite these faults 
the book is a valuable addition to the history of scientific achieve- 
ment in the United States. 


Descendant of a long line of ancestors who were influential 
and well thought of in both England and New England, Thomas 
Davenport was born July 9, 1802, at Williamstown, Vermont, as 
the eighth child in a family of twelve children. Left fatherless 
at the age of ten it was necessary for the boy to forego much 
schooling, even in a time when little schooling was available, 
that he might help in keeping “the wolf from the door’ of the 
widow, who continued to live on the poor and unfruitful farm 
left her by her husband. The struggle was too much for the 
widow, and the boy was placed under the guardianship of an 
older brother at the age of fourteen to be immediately apprenticed 
to a blacksmith. This apprenticeship, of course, lasted until he 
was twenty-one years of age. While learning his trade he ob- 
tained some little schooling, and also did a great deal of reading 
at the “Williamstown Social Library.” His reading and his habits 
of industry later proved of great value. 


As soon as released from the apprenticeship contract the 
young twenty-one year old blacksmith established himself in busi- 
ness at his trade at Brandon, married Emily Goss and, apparently, 
settled down for life. But he soon moved to a neighboring hamlet 
called Forestdale. For ten years nothing of importance happen- 
ed, except the birth of two stalwart boys, George and Willard. 
Then, in 1833, hearing of a powerful “galvanic battery” in use 
at Crownpoint, New York, he journeyed there to see and buy it. 
Even after his ten years’ business career he was so poor he had 
to obtain help from his younger brother, Oliver, a peddler, to 
finance the trip and the purchase. 
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It was this purchase which started him on his career of 
invention. He tore it apart, his wife taking careful notes from 
his dictation of the exact process so he would know how to rebuild 
it, and she sacrificed her wedding dress to supply silk for wrapping 
the wires of the first attempt leading to the making of his electric 
motor. This was in the summer of 1834. From this crude be- 
ginning he built the motor which received patent Number 132, 
February 25, 1837. Disheartening misfortune, poverty, rebuffs 
from the public and business leaders, discouragement from even 
college teachers, all were unable to keep him from finishing the 
project. Through all this, his wife stood with him, suffering pri- 
vation and criticism of relatives and friends. A great deal of 
his success was due to her encouragement, sage advice and as- 
sistance. 


The electric train, as well as the telegraph, were really 
first developed by Davenport, but Morse, who was a professor, 
succeeded in getting the patent for the telegraph. Whether this 
idea was stolen by Morse from Davenport, the author is not quite 
certain, although he implies just that. Anyway, the idea was 
first put into practice by Davenport. 


After having obtained the patent for the motor the inventor 
was to face some of his worst hardships and disappointments. 
A company, which had been formed to promote its manufacture 
and sale failed because of lack of public interest. The people 
were not ready either to buy stock in such a corporation, or even 
to buy such machines. “Mosquito power” seemed merely a 
freakish thing, although Davenport ran printing presses, toy cars, 
and other machinery using his motor for power. Had he thought 
of reversing his process so as to produce electricity he could 
have invented the dynamo. With the dynamo he could have 
produced electricity, and his success would have been complete. 
The combination of the dynamo and the motor has given to the 
world modern cheap power. But Davenport did not do this. So, 
broken in spirit and fortune, he returned to his blacksmith trade 
to eke out an existence for himself and famiy. Failing in his 
effort to found and profit from an electrical journal (printed 
on a press run by electricity), and being unable to complete 
a book detailing his career, “death claimed him as a victim to 
overwork and disappointment, just before reaching the age of 
49”. At his death Davenport had achieved a little fame, patents 
in England and the United States of the first electric motor, but 
had failed to profit from any of his ideas. Yet, at the present 
time scientists and historians place his name with those of the 
great inventors. 


In conclusion, it must be stated that the author has made 
a readable volume and one that the Vermont Historical Society 
does well to publish. But less of side-lights, poetical effusions, 
and lecturing, and more of real description and analysis of the 
—— would have given the monograph a greater historical 
value. 
ROY E. COCHRAN. 
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CONFERENCES AND TREATIES BETWEEN SIR WILLIAM 
JOHNSON AND THE SIX NATIONS 


By Sir Wm. Johnson (reprinted New York, 1930) 


A very charming little volume from the standpoint of book- 
making and content, is this reprint of an account of conferences 
and treaties between Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations. 


This young Irishman was called to New York in 1738 to 
look after his uncle’s estates on the Mohawk River. As landlord’s 
agent, pioneer settler, farmer, storekeeper and Indian trader 
he soon became widely known. His jovial disposition and easy 
manners won for him the friendship of Indian and whiteman, 
and his honesty and firmness bound them to him. He became 
familiar with Indian ways, learned their language, joined in their 
sports, attended their councils, entertained the chiefs at his fine 
stone mansion and feasted the warriors in his fields. The Mo- 
hawks adopted him into their tribe, giving him the Indian name, 
Warraghiyagey. 


Most of the conferences recorded were held during February, 
1756. The French and Indian War was on and the French were 
in the lead. The chief object of the conferences was to keep 
the Indians of the Six Nations loyal to the English and to en- 
courage them to bring into their confederation other Indian 
tribes. Superintendent Johnson insisted that the Six Nations 
should take the Delawares in hand for having committed hostil- 
ities against the English and should win their support. He urged 
them to open a road through their lands to Oswego and to keep 
the English informed as to hostile movements of the French. 


To gain and retain his great influence over the Indians John- 
son adopted their methods, conferences were characterized by 
ostentation, ceremonial, long speeches, wampum belts and meta- 
phorical language. Five hundred eighty-five Indian warriors met 
at Fort Johnson and remained in session eight or ten days. First 
there was an elaborate ceremony of condolence over the death 
of three Seneca warriors. Each tribe represented acknowledged 
the ceremony, then Sir William accepted the acknowledgements. 
At one stage in the conference, after a lengthy speech of advice 
to the Six Nations Johnson presented a large pipe which they 
were to hang in their council chamber. When they wavered in 
their minds, they were to smoke it and remember his advice. 
The Indian speakers displayed elaborate wampum belts, thus re- 
newing promises previously made. 


Truly, in the words of the eighteenth century editor, one is 
“agreeably entertained with specimens of the political talent of 
that victorious general and the sagacity of the Indians”. 


ADELINE REYNOLDSON. 
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LETTERS FROM MR. POSTLEY 





By Al Fairbrother, 1913, Published 1930, Long Beach, Caiifornia. 


Is America the land of the homespun philosopher? At all 
events we have had him in many guises from Artemus Ward and 
Josh Billings through Bill Nye to Ed Howe and Kin Hubbard, 
moving westward with the drift. Always he has appeared with 
some grotesque exterior more assumed than the care of racy 
wit and homely wisdom that lurks beneath, 


There has just been published at Long Beach, California, 
a thin volume in this significant tradition—Letters from Mr. 
Postley (a Dog), by Al. Fairbrother. Colonel Fairbrother spent 
his boyhood in Nebraska and did his first newspaper work here, 
as printer and then for years as editor and publisher of the 
Tecumseh Chieftain. Mr. Postley was a rat terrier who, to 
use his own idiom, adopted the Fairbrothers. And he so domesti- 
cated himself in that family as to have inspired not only the 
letters, but such a poem, by Mrs. Fairbrother, as any dog-lover 
would like to have written in memoriam. 


The dog letters, with their idioms of dogdom, of bones and 
barks, of collars and wagging tails, are the homely guise from 
under which peers much penetrating insight—into politics and 
character, into society and Society, into dog nature and human 
nature, with aphorism on age and youth, enmity and friendship, 
poverty and wealth, and much comment on bones. 


That Mr. Postley had traveled with a circus perhaps put 
him in touch with the comedy of human life. That he grew up 
in the Carolinas and grew old in California may have added to 
his own experience, but his wisdom owns no parish and is sib 
with the wize experience of the race, 





WYATT EARP 


By Stuart N. Lake 


In the Saturday Evening Post, October 25 to November 15, 
1930, are a series of four articles entitled “The Buffalo Hunters,” 
“Guns and Gunfighters” “Tales of the Kansas Cow Towns” and 
“The Frontier Marshal”. These articles are based upon the ex- 
periences and in part quote conversations of Wyatt Earp. They 
contain a fulsome register of famous frontier characters and many 
copies of portraits. These articles are graphic and ring true to 
frontier experience. The scenes are for most part in Kansas. 
The reader is introduced to the famous buffalo hunters and 
gunmen. The technique of the hunter, the economic and social 
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aspects of their life is clearly portrayed. The last two articles 
deal with life and problems of law enforcement about the famous 
cow towns of Ellsworth, Wichita and Dodge City. The series 
is a most pleasant addition to the literature of Frontier history 
and purports to give an expert’s opinion of many of his contem- 
poraries. 





NEBRASKA STATE HISTORY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 1894-1929. 


Compiled and edited by Mabel Lindly. 1929. 558 pp. 


In addition to a complete record of the membership, organ- 
izations and activities of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
within Nebraska, the record of the historical activities of the 
various local chapters as well as the state society has material of 
value to the historian. The data upon markers, monuments and 
museums will have widest interest, but genealogical records will 
also prove interesting to many Nebraskans. 





INDIANA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY GENERAL INDEX, 
VOLS. I-XXV_ 1905-1929, 


Compiled by Dorothy Riker, Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, 1930. 


The 200 page Index to the Indiana Magazine of History 
is a comprehensive summary of the material published by that 
magazine. The work is significant to students of history because 
it puts at the convenient disposal of all interested readers the 
rich contents of the publication. While the magazine is primarily 
concerned with state history there is much that is of wider 
interest. The index reveals a wealth of personal and biographical 
material. 





MOSES SIMMONS AND HIS DESCENDANTS FROM (SHIP 
FORTUNE) 1621 TO 1930 


300 pp. 56 illustrations. By Lorenzo Albert Simmons, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1930. 


Mr. L. A. Simmons is one of the earliest pioneers in Ne- 
braska, coming with his parents in 1862 and settling with them 
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on a homestead about six miles southeast of Lincoln. Here he 
grew to manhood, married and still resides. His memories of 
pioneer life make him one of the best living hi:torical authorities. 


Within the last two months he has accurately located the 
Old Steam Wagon Road, with its early ranches, across Otoc 
and Lancaster counties and across the Blue River into Seward 
county. Mr. Simmons was elected as a democrat sheriff of this 
strongly republican county in 1916 serving two years. 


This study of the Simmons family in America was begun 
ten years ago and has been pursued as a labor of love at intervals 
until its completion. Eleven generations are catalogued with 
many personal biographes and pictures. The list of families 
intermarried makes a valuable cross reference for other familic« 
Students of family history will find this volume of great value. 

A. E. S. 





NEBRASKA’S HISTORIC RECORDS 
By J. E. Lawrence 


The destruction of many valuable and historic rec- 
ords in the fire which swept North Dakota’s state 
capitol Sunday again directs attention to the fact Ne- 
braska has taken no steps to preserve the precious 
documents dealing with her settlement during the 
territorial period and the early years of statehood. 


There are thousands of these papers and relics, 
all of them assembled through the untiring efforts of 
the Nebraska State Historical society. They tell the 
authentic story of the first communities in Nebraska, 
the fierce struggle over territorial organization, and 
later the formation of the state and the adoption of 
a constitution. They furnish a truthful version of 
Indian troubles, of the hardships and sacrifices which 
early Nebraskans were compelled to undergo because 
of drouth, and crop failures and grass hopper plagues, 
and of destructive storms. They constitute the real 
story of Nebraska and as such they should be held 
in reverence by all who love this state. 


Nebraska has a history filled with glamorous and 
courageous deeds. It is interwoven with that period 
of American history which witnessed the westward 
immigration of thousands of study pioneers, who 
turned their faces upon the security and comforts of 
life in the older states of the Atlantic seaboard, to 
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seek homes in the western wilderness. Only seventy- 
five years have elapsed since the great drama was en- 
acted. It is still close at hand—so much so that many 
of the present generation lack the appreciation which 
will be showered upon it in another fifty years. In 
time the outstanding characters and the historic spots 
in the west will be shown the same homage which we 
now bestow upon leaders of the American colonies. 


For more than fifty-five years now the Nebraska 
State Historical society has been engaged in the col- 
lection of this material with the slender resources at 
its command. It has done a splendid job. It has in 
its possession original source material touching upon 
every important historic event from the days of the 
earliest exploration of the territory until the present 
It has thousands of boxes filled with these valuable 
documents. It has everything but a safe place to 
store them, and to display them advantageously s9 
that the people who are interested in them may see 
and study them. At present the records of the Ne- 
braska State Historical society are distributed in the 
basements of three buildings, and at the incompleted 
site where it was planned to construct a historical 
building at Sixteenth and H streets, facing on the new 
capitol. The buildings are the library of the state 
university, the Social Science hall, and Bessey hall, and 
at the Historical Society basement at sixteenth and H 
streets, just east of the State Capitol. 


Fortunately completion of the tower of the new 
capitol solves the problem of attractive, fireproof 
quarters. When the west wing of the new capitol, the 
final unit to be built, the contract for which has al- 
ready been let and work started, is completed—there 
will be additional space for these historic records. But 
the Nebraska State Historical society is without funds 
to move the ‘mmense amount of material which it has 
collected and it has no money to classify and rearrange 
them. It is also without the means to purchase the 
indestructible cases and filing cabinets. The funds 
should be provided. If at some later date the histor- 
ical records of Nebraska meet the fate of those of 
North Dakota, we shall have only our own indifference 
and neglect to thank. The records will remain where 
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they now are until provision is made for their removal 
to safe quarters in the new capitol. 


This editorial of J. E. Lawrence quoted from the Lincoln 
Star December 29, 1930, sets forth facts and views which cannot 
be improved by comment. When it is realized that our irre- 
placeable records are so insecurely housed the reader is almost 
convinced that society does not value history. Is this true? 
Nearly every great man is anxious about his place in history. 
Napoleon on his death bed anxiously asked “What will they say 
of me in history”. Senator James H. Hammond in commenting 
upon the generals of the Civil War in the spring of 1862 wrote, 
“Jackson is the only general on either side so far who is worth 
one line of history.” The verdict of history is the final judg- 
ment on human affairs. Any leader who is indifferent to this 
judgment may forfeit his greatest benefaction to posterity and 
to society. This generation is not merely the population today 
living; it is the living plus the vitalizing personalities who have 
lived in and through history. Without the loss of a penny in 
material wealth think how poor indeed this land would be without 
Washington, Lincoln, Emerson, Ann Hutchinson and the immortal 
host that makes our historical population . 


What has this generation to pass on to its descendants which 
is so valuable as its experiences? Some of these are transmitted 
by custom, but the experiences of society in the large are con- 
tained in their most accurate and valuable form only in these 
records, 


It is sometimes difficult to judge social values. The medi- 
evalists housed their manuscripts in fire-proof towers and vaults, 
and yet in Nebraska the major collections of the Historical 
Society and University Library are not protected by the mere 
precaution of a fire-proof building. ‘These, the state’s priceless 
and in part irreplaceable treasures, are thus exposed. What 
else have we that is so important and valuable as our historical 


records? 
J. L. &. 





WE HOPE 
By N. C. Abbott 


(President’s Address At Annual Meeting Nebraska 
State Historical Society, January 6, 1931.) 


In just a few words it is my purpose to note some 
of the things that the officers of the Historical Society 
are hoping for in the near future. I might enter them 
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perhaps as for the year 1931. But such a wish might 
be considered as entirely too fantastic and chimerical. 


A glance, first, at our past. The Historical So- 
ciety has certainly had its ups and downs in the last 
half century. More downs than ups, I fear. Starting 
with a shelf of books as the physical plant and an 
indomitable spirit as the propulsive force, it has grown 
till it now has invaluable collections. Books, papers, 
manuscripts, portraits, pictures ,relics, weapons, instru- 
ments, splendid archaeological specimens:—all gath- 
ered from the four corners of the earth and from the 
seven seas (but especially from Nebraska and the 
plains region), are among our priceless possessions. 
Scattered in five different locations within our capital 
city, and each place crowded, these invaluable collec- 
tions are not so available as we wish they were. 


The library is in the basement of the University 
of Nebraska Library. These rooms are crowded 
to such an extent that there is no opportunity for 
proper display; for the service to the general public 
desired; or for the use of specialists. The State Uni- 
versity, which has allowed the use of this space for 
almost four decades, now needs the rooms in its pro- 
gram of expansion. The Historical Society will grant 
the request of the Regents and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and, with thanks for the space granted us over 
many years, will move out just as soon as the State 
of Nebraska is ready to receive us elsewhere. 


And we hope. 


Let us set down briefly a few of the things for 
which we hope—ends which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be reached soon: 


1. To be established in the Ninth and Tenth 
Floors of the Capitol Building, where rooms have al- 
ready been arranged to meet the pressing requirements 
of today. Our Superintendent, Dr. Addison E. Shel- 
don, is elsewhere telling of this new home of ours. 


2. To arrange a budget and publish our quarterly 
Magazine on a fixed date, with a definite program 
worked out in advance. Due to a lack of adequate 
funds, a pressure of heavy work on our office force 
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and superintendent, publication day has been even 
more irregular than the feasts and festivals of early 
Greek and Jew. Sometimes the magazine has missed 
publication entirely. With Dr. J. L. Sellers, recently 
added for part time service with us and assigned par- 
ticularly to work on the magazine, there is an oppor- 
tunity afforded to name a date for publication ,in ad- 
vance; and then to stick to tRat date. 


3. To entertain and assist at least twenty times 
the number of visitors. In a cramped, uninviting, 
buried location the Historical Society has not attracted 
the numbers possible in a more inviting setting. The 
rooms assigned us by the state authority are inviting. 
The crowds visiting the Goodhue State House will 
naturally ride the elevators to the upper floors and 
view our invaluable exhibits. 


4. To publish volumes regularly. gathering un in 
substantial form the best annals, stories, and traditions 
of this vast region; and interpreting them. A volume 
every two years is none too much too expect. There 
was a hiatus of eight years between Volumes 20 and 
21. We are trusting that no such long blank will 
occur again. Already there is a volume projected in 
connection with the Civil War. It is next on the pro- 
eram when funds become available. Then a complete 
Index is in the offing. 


5. To arouse interest and to assist in the erection 
of monuments. vlacing of markers. and unveiling of 
portraits and pictures which illuminate our past his- 
torv. For the instruction of the Present: the glorifi- 
cation of the Past; the stimulation of the Future. 


6. To increase appreciably both the quality and 
quantity of the Society’s service to the public. No 
apology is offered for the past or for the accomplish- 
ments. But we look forward to still worthier achieve- 
ments in the future, as we shall have a new and better 
environment. 


We hope! 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY 
Jan. 6, 1931, Nebraska State Historical Society 


Historical Society Home 


The Nebraska State Historical Society is nearing 
home. Founded in 1867 by the founders of the city 
of Lincoln and by the first state legislature. Given 
by the same fathers and founders a whole city block 
of land for a future home. Robbed of its land and its 
home by a corrupt and greedy legislature in 1875. 
Founded again in 1878 by such fathers of our common- 
wealth as Robert W. Furnas, J. Sterling Morton, Dr. 
George L. Miller and Charles H. Gere. Nursed and 
nourished through infancy in a state university chim- 
ney corner by the unselfish labors of such university 
pioneers as Prof. Samuel Aughey, Dr. George E. How- 
ard, Prof. Howard W. Caldwell. Restored one-half 
its state block of land by the legislature of 1907 and 
the Lincoln City council. Prisoned in a basement on 
the University Campus from 1893 to 1931. Gathering 
the records and implements, the pictures and pages 
of Nebraska’s progress until the aggregate overflowed 
from one narrow basement into four. The State His- 
torical Society today stands at the threshold of a real 
home in a noble world-famed building where it hopes 
to organize, arrange, index and exhibit the evidences 
of the civilization we call Nebraska, from its earliest 
prehistoric period for the instruction, exaltation and 
glory of its people. 


Present and Prospective Status 

Under the assignment of the State Capitol Commis- 
sion there is designated for the use of the State His- 
torical Society the following rooms: 





Feet of 
; floor space 
Room 1417 first floor state capitol .....................-.. 670 
Ninth and tenth floors state capitol tower .......... 7,200 
Available now ..... al ala gael 7,870 


First floor of west wing (in construction) about 8,000 





Total within two years ....................---- 15,870 
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At present the Historical society is closely packed 
(much of it in storage pack) in the following space: 





feet of 
floor space 
Part of Basement University Library .................. 4,392 
Part of Basement Social Science Building .......... 256 
Part of Basement Bessey Hall ...........................- 320 
All of Basement at 16th and H Streets ................ 4,896 
9,864 


The crowded basement at 16th and H, with a floor 
space of 4,896 feet, has a leaky roof which has already 
resulted in damage to some of our material. Part of 
our newspaper files from this basement have been 
moved to room 1417 in the state capitol, but all the 
material in this leaky basement needs to be moved to 
prevent its further damage. 


Gifts and Donations 


Much of the historical material in the custody of 
the Society has been given to it for preservation by 
citizens who have spent years in its assembly. A list 
of only a few of the larger collections received in the 
past ten years is as follows: 


Gifts to the Library 


W. A. Wolfe Estate, Beatrice, Collection of 
atlases $1,000. 


Judge E. S. Ricker Collection from Ricker Estate. 
Over one thousand books and manuscripts relating to 
Nebraska Indian tribes and frontier life. $5,000. 


Mrs. Luna Kellie, Fairfield, Nebraska Nebraska 
Farmers’ Alliance records and collections. $2,000. 


General J. N. Paul, Records and Manuscripts of 
First and Second Nebraska regiments in the Civil War 
and Indian Wars. $5,000. 


Deborah Avery Chapter D. A. R., Collection of 
genealogical and historical Volumes. $2,000. 


Robert J. Kilpatrick, Beatrice, Library of late Mrs. 
Marian (Jones) Kilpatrick. Over three hundred vol- 
umes with bronze plate, $2,000. 
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Nebraska Authors’ Books and Manuscripts. Don- 
ated by many individuals, several hundred volumes, 
the most important collection of works by Nebraska 
authors in the state. $5,000. 


Gifts to the Museum 


Zimmerman-Remsburg collection of Nebraska 
stone age, about ten thousand items. $2,000. 


Rev. Charles M. Shepherd Estate, collection of 
guns, swords and implements from all parts of the 
world, used by Dr. Shepherd for many years in lec- 
tures. $5,000. 


Mrs. Chas. H. Dietrich, The Senator Dietrich col- 
lection of weapons, implements and fabrics assembled 
by him while U.S. Senator from Nebraska. $2,000. 


D. E. Thompson Collection, including expensive 
Swiss Music Box. $2,000. 


J. P. Larsh, Nebraska City, prehistoric Nebraska 
Indian Collection $5,000. 


Omaha Telephone Company, original, first tele- 
phone apparatus used in Nebraska. $500. 


Dr. A. T. Williams, Steamboat Picture Collection, 
given by his widow, representing forty years accum- 
ulation ,about 200 pictures of steamboats on the Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Ohio. $2,000. 

George W. Hanson, Fairbury, Wild Bill-McCanles 
collection .of weapons, manuscripts and photographs. 
$1,000. 

S. D. Kilpatrick Arms Collection. Over 200 
weapons, Civil War, Spanish-American War, World 
War. Gift of Mrs. S. D. Kilpatrick, Beatrice. $2,000. 

Most of this material and much more is now in 
storage. Adequately to arrange and prepare it for 
use and exhibition in the new state capitol is a work 
requiring many months and skilled helpers. 


Condensed Statements from the Department 
of the Society 
Membership 
Active members of the Society 
po ES ee eer 881 
New memberships during the year ................-. 62 
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Loss due to—death and resignation ................ 12 
Peet Wits GUTIME ERO FOOT .....2...cccccccccecscccesccsescece 50 
Membership of the Society January 1, 1931....931 


Finance 


Balances January 1, 1931 


Salaries and wages fund ........................ $2,840.00 
I ne eneuenueic 1,756.63 
Moving fund (to State Capitol) -............ 352.56 
I ead $4,949.19 
Miscellaneous cash fund .......................... $ 644.50 
RISERS ne ee eee” 199.84 
$5,793.53 

Income for biennium ending July 1, 1931 
State Appropriations ............................ $27,000.00 
Miscellaneous Cash receipts .................. 3,000.00 

Library 

Additions in 1930 Items 
Bound volumes and pamphlets ........................ 585 
The Mrs. R. J. Kilpatrick Book Collection ...... 280 
a eeetinnieanel 118 
SR ie er ee 903 


Newspaper and Photograph Collection 


During the year 481 newspapers have been 
regularly received and arranged for binding. Our 
total newspaper collection now includes: 


Bound volumes 18,000. 
Unbound volumes 3,000. 


This collection begins with the first Nebraska 
newspaper The Bellevue Palladium, published in 1854, 
and includes the leading newspaper files down to the 
present time. It is in constant use by people of all 
classes for all purposes. 


About 300 photographs have been added during 
the year and our photograph and lantern slide collec- 
tion now numbers about 22,000 items. 
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Museum 


Additions to the museum during the year numbers 
over 2,000 items, including 29 separate collections. The 
largest collection received is that of Ben L. Terry, of 
Alexandria, Thayer county. This has 938 separate 
items, many of them rare coins. 


The Omaha Diamond Jubilee Tablet, a wonderful 
creation of the Nebraska Jewelers’ art, glittering with 
real diamonds and filled in with the names of noted 
Nebraskans is one of the most precious gifts, both in 
money value and beauty, received from the State 
Jeweler’s Association. 


Exploration. 


During the year some twenty exploration trips 
have been made, covering prehistoric and historic 
sites in the valleys of the Platte, Loup, Blue and Ne- 
maha. Important additions to the museum and library 
were among the results, some of which appeared at 
our annual meeting. 


Publications. 


Volume XXI which was issued in September is 
pronounced by many the most important and valuable 
publication printed by the Society. Its 500 pages and 
73 original maps and illustrations give it a nation wide 
standing as an historical] document. 


Issues of the Nebraska History Magazine shortly 
to appear contain a life of Senator C. H. Van Wyck, a 
history of Fort Hartsuff in Valley county and other 
important articles. Dr. J. L. Sellers, recently from 
the University of Wisconsin, born on a Nebraska ranch 
near North Platte, and a trained writer and investi- 
gator, began service in the History Department of the 
University of Nebraska September 1, 1930, under an 
arrangement of part-time service for the State Histor- 
ical Society. 


Historical Sites and Monuments 


The year 1930 has been a year of great activity 
in the marking of sites of historical value in our state. 
A report from your committee on Historic sites will 
show this in detail. The erection of the first historical 
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monument in Nebraska by the United States Govern- 
ment at Massacre Canyon in Hitchcock county is the 
outstanding event of the year 1930. This noble monu- 
ment, costing $7,500, was secured by Congressman A. 
C. Shallenberger and dedicated September 26th. 


The State Historical Society has been represented 
by its President, Superintendent or by Mrs. Margaret 
Sheldon at the unveiling and dedication of most of 
these monuments. 

State Fair Exhibit 

In accordance with its practice the Society made 
an attractive exhibit at the Nebraska State Fair. This 
exhibit was in charge of Curator E. E. Blackman who 
estimated that 100,000 visitors gave it their attention 
and many hundreds stopped to discuss the exhibit and 
the history of the state. 


Nebraska State Patriotism 


“The basis of state patriotism’? writes Editor 
Joseph G. Alden of the York Republican and the State 
Publicity Bureau, “is a knowledge of the State’s 


history” 
For this service the Nebraska State Historical 
Society was founded and is perpetuated. 
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MEMORIAL AND APPRECIATION 
James F. Hanson 


By Hon. J. W. Robbins, Omaha, at the Fifty-fourth 
Annual Meeting, Nebraska State Historical Society, 
June 6, 1931. 


I deem it very appropriate that we should pause 
in our proceedings on this occasion to honor the mem- 
ory and pay tribute to Mr. James F. Hanson, who for 
seven years was a valued member of our executive 
board, and a capable executive while he was president 
of the Society. We were grieved and shocked last 
summer when the news came that he had passed from 
his earthly labors on July 6th, 1931, in his home city 
of Fremont, Nebraska, from complications resulting 
from a tonsilectomy. He had been actively engaged 
in his business up to within a week of his death, so 
that he was granted the desire he had often expressed 
to “die in the harness”’. 


Mr. Hanson was a Nebraska pioneer in the truest 
sense. Born of Danish parents in 1857, on the eastern 
border of Kansas, at the age of eight years he arrived 
at Fremont with his parents in a “prairie schooner” 
drawn by oxen, having spent a few months on the way 
at Omaha; and at the age of thirteen years we find 
him doing the farm work on a homestead ten miles 
west of Fremont, on which his parents located, while 
his father busied himself with his vocation of black- 
smithing. His early schooling was obtained in the 
public schools in or near Fremont and his college edu- 
cation was acquired at Doane College at Crete, Ne- 
braska, frorhn which he graduated in 1880. 


Within a year after his graduation from college, 
he entered the employ of Mr. L .D. Richards, for many 
years a leading citizen of Fremont, who later organ- 
ized the large investment company of Richards, Keene 
& Company, to which Mr. Hanson was soon admitted 
as a partner, and in which capacity he remained until 
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James F. Hanson, 1858-1930 


1897, when he sold his interest in that Company and 
developed the business of the Hanson Audit Company, 
and with his four sons he was still conducting that en- 
terprise at the time of his death. Early in his business 
career Mr. Hanson rose to a position of leadership in 
real estate investments and mortgage loans in Fremont 
and its surrounding territory. Later in his business 
life, he developed large interests in agricultural lands 
in western Nebraska and western Kansas. By his 
scientific cultivation of these western lands he contrib- 
uted much to the success of his own operations, as well 
as in aiding others, so that the western section of Ne- 
braska, once referred to as the arid section, has become 
the best part of the state for the growth of wheat, 
and this last year developed a wonderful crop of corn. 


During the whole of his adult life, Mr. Hanson 
was prominent in the religious, educational and polit- 
ical life of his city and state. At the age of seventeen 
years he was superintendent of the Sunday school, and 
at nineteen, one of the trustees of a church, still ex- 
isting and prosperous, in a rural community near Fre- 
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mont. He was a large factor in the industrial growth 
and development of the city of Fremont, now and for 
many years, one of the most beautiful and substantial 
urban centers in the state. There were times when 
his vision of things that should be done for the welfare 
of the community was in advance of that of the rank 
and file of the people, and then his efforts met with 
strong opposition, but secure in the correctness of his 
position ,he usually persisted until he had accomp- 
lished his purpose. Scarcely any man had a wider 
knowledge of the resources and early history of the 
state than he. He was ready of speech and versatile 
with his pen. He delivered numerous addresses and 
contributed many articles to the newspapers on the 
history of pioneer days and on the agricultural and 
other resources of the state, and particularly on the 
scientific methods of farming in the so called arid sec- 
tions of the west. 


Interesting, though it would be, to review in great- 
er detail his business and civic career as it pertained 
to his immediate locality, it is more appropriate on 
this occasion that I should direct attention to his work 
in connection with the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 


Mr. Hanson was a member of our executive board 
for seven years and upon the death of our president, 
N. Z. Snell, October 17, 1927, he succeeded to the 
presidency and by election succeeded himself as presi- 
dent for the years 1928 and 1929. He entered upon 
the duties of the office with the energy and enthusiasm 
characteristic of the vigor of his life, and he so con- 
tinued throughout his administrations. He prepared 
and presented at the annual meeting of the Society 
on January 8, 1929, the fiftieth anniversary of the So- 
ciety, a very exhaustive review and report, in the shape 
of a printed pamphlet, of its early history, its later 
accomplishments and future hopes of usefulness, which 
included an enumeration of its properties, such as the 
library, the newspaper files, the museum and other 
articles of historical interest, and made mention also 
of many historic monuments erected at different points 
in the state, in the placing of which the Society had 
co-operated. 
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During the time he was president he visited his- 
torical societies in other states and made visits and 
addresses on public occasions of historic interest at 
numerous points in our own state. 


Our State Historical Society has never been pro- 
perly housed. It has had to function for many years 
in crowded quarters with its priceless collections sub- 
ject to destruction at any time by fire and with no 
chance for their best use and display. President 
Hanson soon directed his efforts to get the Society lo- 
cated on its half block of ground across the street from 
the State Capitol on which a building to house the 
Society was started more than twenty years ago, no 
work having been done on it after the foundation had 
been completed. He had plans prepared for a super- 
structure on the present foundation and a bill drawn 
and passed by the 1929 session of the legislature which 
would have authorized the Society to raise the money 
for the building by pledging its property, but the legis- 
lation was defeated by the Governor’s veto. Mr. Han- 
son gave much time and effort to this project, and 
while he failed in its ultimate consummation, his ef- 
forts were not without reward. The absolute need 
for better quarters for the Society was made so ap- 
parent that it hastened the decision of the state au- 
thorities very soon there after to assign for the use of 
the Society, two floors in the tower of the new capitol 
building to which we hope to move soon the better 
parts of our exhibits and library, and to have our 
office force and working equipment housed there. 


From intimate association with Mr. Hanson I know 
he was devotedly committed to the best interests of 
the Society, and we should hold him in grateful re- 
membrance for the good things he’ accomplished; and 
we should continue to strive for what he sought to 
accomplish, the permanently adequate housing of the 
Society. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Populist Movement. Dean John D. Hicks has just sent 
to press his matured work upon the Populists. It is most fitting 
that the important work upon this subject should come from our 
own History Department. Dean Hicks has arranged for publi- 
cation with the University of Minnesota Press. 


Nebraska was represented at the Boston meeting of the 
American Historical Association by Mrs. C. S. Paine, Dean J. D. 
Hicks, Professor R. L. Reynolds and Professor J. L. Sellers. 
Papers were read by Dean Hicks and Professor Sellers. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its mid- 
winter meeting December 29-31 at Boston in conjunction with 
the meetings of the American Historical Association. Mrs. C. 
S. Paine, Secretary and Treasurer, of the Mississippi Valley 
Association participated in the Executive Committee meetings in 
preparation for the spring meeting at Lexington, Kentucky. Lin- 
coln has been the business headquarters of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association for more than twenty years and the mem- 
bers have come to look upon it as home. In the spring of 1932 
the Association expects to hold its Annual Meeting in Lincoln. 
This Association is the most important organization devoted ex- 


clusively to the study of American history and Nebraska will have 
an opportunity to acquaint its members with her activities in the 
historical field, 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Association held at Chattanooga in April Dr. M. 
M. Quaife insisted upon giving up the Editorship of the Review. 
The Association is deeply indebted to Dr. Quaife for the splendid 
service which he has rendered during the six years of his editor- 
ship. Professor Arthur C. Cole, Graduate Professor of American 
History at Western Reserve University, was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Quaife. The December issue of the Review is the first under 
Dr. Cole’s direction, 


The Review is the most important scholarly publication de- 
voted exclusively to the study of American History, and is of 
special interest to students of Western History. The present 
number has five articles: (1) “John Stuart’s Indian Policy During 
the Early Months of the American Revolution” by Philip M. 
Haines; (2) “Louisiana as a Factor in French Diplomacy 1763- 
1800” by Mildred S. Fletcher. (3) “The United States Indian 
Policy in Texas 1845-1860” by George D. Harmon. (4) “Hugh 
McCullough and the Treasury Department 1865-69” by Herbert 
S. Schell. (5) “The Gold Standard Democrats and the Party 
Conflict” by James A .Barnes, These last two articles deal 
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with important monetary problems which have always beeu of 
importance to western people. 


The University graduate seminary in American History is 
working a number of Nebraska history topi-s. Among the 
subjects that are now being studied are: A History of Crete; 
The Steam Wagon Road from Nebraska City to Fort Kearney; 
The Removal of the Ponca Indians; History of Education in 
Territorial Nebraska; Life of Governor Holcomb; The Develop- 
ment of Law Enforcement Organizations in Frontier Nebraska. 
The members of the seminary consult freely with the Superin- 
tendent of the Historical Society and find the Society’s collec- 
tions indispensable to their work. 


Professor W. Duncan Strong whose review appears in this 
magazine will leave the University in June to take up work 
with the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. The Society 
regards his departure as a distinct loss. As an anthropologist 
he had made scientific studies of early Nebraska Indians and 
was giving most important assistance to the Society in gathering 
materials and reviving the history of the early races here. 

















